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Obviously a large and growing public shares 
our outlook, but is unaware of our existence. 
To reach them costs money. 
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low to carry on a vigorous campaign without 
donations. We therefore appeal to all members 
to help in this work by giving generously to 
our Development Fund. 


Send what you can afford. 
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NEW GENERATION 


N the past few years organized humanism has gained 
|: firm footing in many of our universities, especially 

Oxford and Cambridge. It will be the task of the 
University Humanist Federation to consolidate this advance 
and encourage new groups. Naturally this brings us into 
competition with the student religious societies. They have 
been longer in the field and are well entrenched, but they 
are somewhat disconcerted by this new and vigorous op- 
position. In some quarters there is a tendency to lay the 
blame on the sceptical attitude said to be encouraged by 
contemporary methods of teaching philosophy. (It is in- 
teresting to note that science is not made such a scape- 
goat as formerly.) A typical lament is that a young man 
who becomes religious feels as though he were guilty of 
some eccentricity. When he declares his faith he is as 
likely to be met with embarrassed silence as the discussion 
for which he hoped. No doubt this is an exaggeration, but 
it is a fact that humanists and Christians find communi- 
cation difficult. They do not speak the same language, al- 
though for limited objectives they sometimes occupy the 
same platform, The question arises of how far it is worth 
while, or even desirable, to try to convert each other. Is a 
student made unhappy by depriving him of his religious 
beliefs? 

Mr J. S. L. Gilmour, one of the founders of the Cam- 
bridge Humanists, has dealt with this question in the cor- 
respondence on proselytizing in The Times. He writes: 
‘Surely, however, one should draw a distinction between 
putting forward sincerely held but unpopular views at every 
suitable opportunity (as, for example, did Jesus) and deli- 
berately attempting to undermine the happily held faith of 
individual A or B. No Christian would, I hope, advocate 
putting the clock back by opposing the former ; no human- 
ist, so far as I know, advocates or practises the latter.’ 

Religion is one way of unifying one’s experiences, and 
for some people loss of belief may be very distressing. It is 
a major operation not to be undertaken lightly. But as the 
recent controversy at Oxford over Opus Dei revealed, there 
is a tacit ‘ gentleman’s agreement’ not to turn debate into 
a fanatical crusade. This is both our opportunity and 
our responsibility. We should meet any waverer with sym- 
pathy. We do not threaten his peace of mind if he has 
already lost it. The choice he must make, as we see it, is 
either to accept the best ideas of his.own time or try to 
think in terms of a past age. 
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The Danger of Being a Humanist 


R ROY THOMSON, the 
M newspaper __ proprietor, 

has sought to allay fears 
of a Press monopoly by insist- 
ing that throughout his empire 
editorial control is vested in the 
editors. He does not mind own- 
ing papers which express differ- 
ent shades of opinion, provided 
they pay. This is frank, and will 
strike many people as sensible. 
But he made an _ important 
qualification during a television 
interview. He said he would 
‘sack an editor who became an 
atheist, or attacked the Royal 
family, or did anything impos- 
sible like that’. Of course, if he 
merely meant that an editor 
should not use the paper to air 
personal opinions that were con- 
trary to its policy, no one can 
complain. An editor of a news- 
paper need not agree with the 
views of contributors or even of 
the proprietor. It is another 
matter if atheism as such is a 
bar. Discrimination on grounds 
of dangerous thoughts raises an 
important matter of principle. 


The Shocking Word 


Fees has not yet lost its 
power to shock. Nor have 
‘agnostic’? and ‘humanist’, Al- 
though they may sound more 
respectable, for practical pur- 
poses they mean the same. (The 
practical question is whether it 
is any use praying.) People who 
assure me that the battle has 
been won judge from their own 
cosy circle of acquaintances. 
There are plenty of jobs in 
which it is dangerous to declare 
oneself as a humanist. The pre- 
judice may not be openly ad- 
mitted, but it is there. Even in 
corners of the academic world 
and scientific research confor- 
mity is safer. If you wish to 
adopt a child or stand for 
Parliament or do anything that 
brings you under the eye of the 
Establishment, you may be in 
real difficulties. A modern Lord 
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Chesterfield would tell his son 
to keep his mouth shut. 


The Price of Peace 


OTH the weather and the 
police were kind to Earl 
Russell and his fellow demon- 
strators outside the Ministry of 
Defence. When non-violence is 
met with non-violence we are 
somewhat nonplussed. So I am 
not surprised that next time an 
effort will be made to arouse 
the authorities to action. I regret 
this, although my sympathies 
lie with the objects of the pro- 
test. I doubt if these methods 
are capable of stirring public 
opinion in the way desired. The 
average Londoner is as unmoved 
as by the sandwichmen who 
bear the inscription: Prepare to 
meet thy God. Another factor 
is the mistrust of intellectuals. 
The Aldermaston marchers 
have overcome some of these 
difficulties. Trade union support 
of the campaign gave it a 
solidity which, I fear, well- 
known playwrights, artists, and 
philosophers cannot — supply. 
There will be a humanist banner 
this year, but this no more 
commits the humanist move- 
ment than Canon Collins does 
the Church of England. The 
recent questionnaire showed that 
we are divided on the issue. So 
is the Labour Party, and so are 
countless individuals tormented 
by the paradox that for years 
peace has been preserved by 
threatening to blow up the 
world. Can we go on like this 
indefinitely? That’s the question. 
Christian Civilization 
F Portugal manages to smother 
the unrest in her colonies, she 
can no longer conceal their 
squalor. She may plead virtu- 
ously that there is no colour 
bar, but there is the bar of 
poverty and illiteracy—as there 
is, indeed, in the motherland. Yet 
attempts are made in the Catho- 


lic Press to whitewash the Sala- 
zar régimé. The Portuguese hier. 
archy issues this breathtaking 
declaration: “The extension of 
the Portuguese nation over vari- 
ous parts of the world followed 
from the beginning an ideal of 
human brotherhood within a 
Christian civilization. Christian 
civilization consists in this: a 
respect for human dignity, a 
restoration of the natural law, 
the establishment of authority, 
the guarantee of rights and 
liberties, the promotion of trade 
and agriculture, the suppression 
of superstition, and of fear, the 
fraternization of races and cul- 
tures, and the protection of the 
weak.’ 

Protection of the weak—in a 
land where no native of either 
sex is exempt from forced lab- 
our until death brings the only 
freedom. Suppression of super- 
stition and fear—and suppres- 
sion of all criticism, like the 
Galvao report. In a bitter com- 
ment on Galvao, The Tablet 
says: ‘He showed what tradition 
he represents when he painted 
out the name of Santa Maria 
from the ship’s bows, renaming 
it as the Santa Liberdade,’ 

In the Beginning 

Y announcing the results of 

the Cambridge survey of 
radio stars at a press conference 
Professor Ryle secured the maxi- 
mum coverage. For a_ giddy 
moment the universe became 
hot news. But, of course, what 
Fleet Street was really inter- 
ested in was not the creation 
but the Creator. Had the new 
radio telescope succeeded in 
finding God 500 million light 
years away? The scientists hast- 
ily disclaimed the suggestion. 
Professor Ryle simply could not 
imagine what his discovery had 
to do with the Book of Genesis. 
So the hopes that rose so swiftly 
died away and Africa came back 
into the headlines. The contro- 
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versy between Ryle and Hoyle 
was much too technical for the 
layman to follow. 

On Hoyle’s view (in so far as 
I can understand it) the universe 
never had a beginning and looks 
pretty much the same from any 
corner. To reconcile this with 
its apparent expansion Hoyle 
assumes that new matter is being 
continuously created. To a 
simple-minded layman like my- 
self this sort of assumption to 
save appearances savours of 
Jowett’s famous definition of 
logic, ‘not a science but a 
dodge’. I am not competent to 
judge, but I should have thought 
that ‘continuous creation’ would 
have been hailed with rapture 
by theologians in all camps. 
They no longer have to build on 
one far-off divine event—it is 
happening all the time. Admit- 
tedly Genesis makes things awk- 
ward, but a little ingenuity, as 
with evolution, should do the 
trick. 


The Big Bang 


HE alternative theory, streng- 

thened by Ryle’s results, is 
that the universe started with a 
bang some 10,000 million years 
ago. It went off like a bomb, 
and all the galaxies and stars 
are fragments hurtling into 
space. We are all rotating on a 
flying particle of this fantastic 
explosion. Some astronomers 
surmise that when the explosion 
is over everything will regress 
to the former state and start 
all over again. And so it will go 
on for ever and ever, expanding 
and contracting, systole and dia- 
stole. There is poetry in this 
conception, but I fail to see how 
either notion helps to prove the 
existence of God. For we don’t 
start with nothing; we start 
with a primal atom. What began 
is not the atom, but the type of 
order of its components which 
we now observe. There is no 
going behind that limit. 

I am reminded of Eddington’s 
remark about the Big Bang. He 
was a favourite source of quo- 
tation for religious apologists 
thirty years ago, but he thought 
little of the attempt to prove 
God’s existence from thermo- 
dynamics. He agreed that, if the 





David Hume, born 250 years ago 


universe is running down like a 
clock, at one time the clock 
must have been fully wound 
up. ‘It is one of those conclu- 
sions’, he wrote, ‘from which I 
see no logical escape—only it 
suffers from the drawback that 
it is incredible.’ 


Disdainful Dons 


CORRESPONDENT in The 
Times is worried about ‘a 
most painful type of prosely- 
tism which is now in full swing 
in Oxford University’. He has 
watched at least three Anglican 
friends ‘lose all religious belief 
and fall into a deep general 
cynicism’ as a result of attacks 
on religion by philosophy dons. 
‘The attack’, he complains, ‘is 
subtle, although its proponents 
do not eschew such tactics as 
walking out of the room when 
their arguments are contra- 
dicted. Generally what is done 
is to create a climate of con- 
tempt in which the believer is 
made to feel that his faith is 
old-fashioned.’ 

Has the wheel swung full 
circle? The late Dr Joad once 
complained that at Oxford 
Logical Positivists were corrupt- 
ing the minds of the young. He 
was received into the Anglican 
Church. Not so long ago Angli- 
cans affected to regard unbelief 
as old-fashioned. The gibe was 





more effective than argument. 
Now, it seems, the boot is on 
the other foot. 


David Hume 


PRIL 26 should be a red 

letter day in the humanist 
calendar. It marks the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of 
David Hume, ‘the notorious 
sceptic’ who shocked Dr John- 
son and awoke Kant from his 
‘dogmatic slumbers’. The history 
of philosophy since Hume is al- 
most a prolonged attempt to 
answer the awkward questions 
he asked. He certainly threw a 
spanner into the works and 
nothing has been the same since. 
Imposing systems continued to 
be erected, but they all tumbled 
down because there was no 
longer firm rock on which to 
build. Yet he was no mere des- 
troyer. More than any other 
past thinker he blazed the trail 
which philosophy has followed 
today. 

Professor Flew tells me that 
he has completed a new book 
entitled Hume’s Philosophy of 
Belief, which will be published 
by Routledge. Every humanist 
should read it. And I hope we 
are all familiar with the deeply 
moving account of Hume’s 
death by his friend, Adam 
Smith. His tranquil acceptance 
of the inevitable contrasts with 
the morbid fear of death that 
so afflicted Dr Johnson, despite 
his religion. Once before he had 
peered into the existentialist 
abyss, but he did not lose his 
balance. If he was ever tempted 
to think that life was absurd, he 
knew it could be enjoyable. He 
had a saving sense of humour 
to the last. 

He joked about Lucian’s Dia- 
logues, which he had been read- 
ing shortly before the end came. 
They described the various ex- 
cuses offered by those who 
shrank from entering Charon’s 
boat. The only excuse Hume 
could think of was the need to 
write another book that might 
destroy popular superstition. 
‘That will not happen these 
many hundred years’, retorted 
Charon. ‘Get into the boat this 
instant, you lazy, loitering 
rogue.” Hector HAWTON 
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DILEMMAS — 3 


SHOULD A CHILD BE TOLD? 
by JAMES BUCHANAN 


A reader asks for advice about a pain- 
ful predicament over an adopted child 


‘ E adopted a child and brought him 
up as our own. How can we tell him 
that we are not really his parents? ’ 


I have often been asked that question. The only 
possible answer is that sooner or later a birth 
certificate will reveal the truth, and it is better 
for a child to be told than to make the discovery 
by accident. 

Yet the reason for hesitating can well be under- 
stood. The truth may come as a severe shock. 
There are cases where a child has taken it so 
badly that his whole pattern of behaviour abrupt- 
ly changes. He may turn into a young delinquent. 

Why this should happen when he has been 
given a good home and loving care may seem 
puzzling. We must remember, however, that he 
has not acquired an adult outlook. He is still 
emotionally immature — though to some extent 
that is true also of many adults. But, above all, 
he is conscious of insecurity outside the protection 
of the home. 

If the home, which provided a firm foundation, 
a‘shelter to which he belongs as he can never 
belong elsewhere, suddenly crumbles about him, 
he may feel the panic which overtook him when 
he was a small boy lost. Then he was found 
‘again, his home was there after all, and he was 
welcomed back joyfully. 

There is all the difference between losing him- 
self and being abandoned. To learn that your 
parents abandoned you may not be wholly com- 
pensated for by the kindness of foster parents. 
You are different from the other boys and girls 
you meet. They have real parents, yours are 
make-believe. 

Obviously this is a situation which calls for the 
utmost tact and careful timing. The child should 
be told the truth as soon as he is capable of grasp- 
ing it. If the circumstances were disgraceful, there 
is no need to go into details. But the longer the 
delay the more difficult it will be to make an ad- 
justment. 
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Recently, however, I was presented with a 
variation of this problem which does not permit 
of such a simple answer. For what if a child has 
been ‘ adopted’ by one of his real parents? 

My correspondent served with the Army dur. 
ing the last War. He was wounded and while re. 
covering in an Italian hospital he received a letter 
from his wife saying that she was pregnant. He 
had been abroad for twelve months. 

To continue in his own words: 

‘My shock gave way to a feeling of urgency, 
The whole tone of the letter spoke of my wife's 
distress ; and the concern uppermost in my mind 
was that she might decide to take “ the easy way 
out”, rather than wait for my reaction. 

“I remembered how, when I left her to go abroad 
for active service (and genuinely convinced | 
should never return), I emphasized that she should 
still go dancing and enjoy herself, so she should 
have less time to worry about my welfare. (We 
were both very fond of dancing.) 

‘Taking me at my word, it appeared she danced 
regularly with a soldier stationed locally. One 
night he was seeing her home when the sirens 
sounded, and my wife, who had gone through a 
very bad time when the town had been blitzed, 
lost her nerve. -The soldier (whose name I have 
never known) comforted her. 

‘But in doing so, he also took a mean ad- 
vantage of her state of weakness. This I believed 
because I have always found her to be the 
straightest woman I ever knew. I also loved her 
dearly. 

“So I could make only one decision — and | 
made it at once. “Blame the war — nothing 
else! ” I wrote. “ Look after yourself — and when 
the baby is born it will be ours — as much as our 
own daughter.” 

‘And with that decision a greater problem was 
born. A problem which has now reached maturity 
and calls for a greater decision. For the baby is 
now a tall young man approaching seventeen, 
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who knows nothing of these circumstances. My 
wife and I put the past where it belonged. The 
boy has always been treated as if he were really 
my own son; and life has been good. I thought 
there would never be any need to rake the ashes 
of this dead affair. 

‘I returned when the boy was very young. But 
my wife had already registered his birth disclosing 
that I was not the father. I tried to remedy this 
defect in the birth certificate, but was told it was 
impossible. 

‘There was only one thing I could do — make 
an official adoption, in which case an adoption 
certificate would be issued which would not dis- 
close the true parents. This seemed the best solu- 
tion at the time, especially as a certificate of 
registry of birth would be issued which would not 
even refer to the adoption. 

‘What has now transpired is a repetition of 
what must happen in thousands and thousands of 
homes. My wife lives in dread of the day when 
her son will learn the truth — the truth that he 
may obtain one day for himself, from Somerset 
House! 

‘He will learn that he was adopted. How long 
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will his own mother be able to deprive him of 
the knowledge that he is not a foundling? That 
she is, indeed, his mother? 

‘If it were, or had been, a straightforward 
adoption, the child of two other parents, it would 
have been easier. Yet our problem must be one 
that many others strive to solve. 

‘Time is running out on us. If my boy joins a 
Service, or requires his full birth or adoption 
certificate for any reason, we must be ready. And 
when he marries, can the truth be kept from him? 

‘Please do not speak of punishment for sins! 
The punishment has been heavy, with years of 
anxiety. We seek a solution only to save the 
boy’s happiness. Can someone, somewhere, give 
us a word of hope, a word of advice? I ask 
desperately — is there a way?’ 


Virtue Unrewarded 


This is a tragic predicament because it results 
from a fundamentally good action. The husband 
forgave his wife’s lapse and her child was not 
subjected to the stresses of a broken home. Un- 
happily the child was formally registered as il- 
legitimate, and it is impossible to falsify a birth 
certificate. 

To tell him the facts would be painful for all 
concerned, but would it not be worse for him 
to blunder upon the truth without preparation? It 
would have been better if it had been broken to 
him gently and by stages when he was much 
younger. Now he may be in that peculiar crisis 
of adolescence when he has to identify himself 
with a career so that he can stand on his own 
feet. 

Much depends on his temperamental stability, 
but I myself should be inclined to defer breaking 
the news until he is a little older and less depen- 
dent on the parental bond. There are no general 
rules which can be neatly applied to such a diffi- 
cult case. Circumstances may change and force a 
disclosure ; on the other hand, since there has been 
delay, it may be possible to play for time. 

If he is sufficiently mature, he will not only 
understand but receive a valuable lesson in how 
to preserve a marriage. That marriage must auto- 
matically end because of a single act of adultery 
is one of the most dangerous and widespread 
assumptions of our time. 

My judgment may be challenged by others 
more competent, and it is hard indeed to decide 
between alternative views. 
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UHF CONFERENCE AT BIRMINGHA 








The second conference of young humanists shows 
that progress is being maintained in the universities 


OCIAL and political problems from a 
Sums point of view formed the general 

theme of the second annual conference of the 
University Humanist Federation held at Birming- 
ham, January 7-8. So much was packed into the 
weekend that there was hardly time to draw breath. 
Discussions continued into the small hours and 
the lecturers valiantly responded. 

Not only was this a stimulating experience, but 
the Federation itself was established on a firmer 
basis. The UHF was launched in the autumn of 
1959 in response to the modest proposal that the 
RPA should act as a sort of clearing-house of 
information for various university and college 
groups. There was no formal constitution and no 
officers. As the existentialists might say, existence 
preceded essence. 

The experiment obviously met a strongly felt 
need and this year’s conference shows that it was 
fully justified. Professor Nowell-Smith, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Leicester University, has 
agreed to be the first President, and Mr Crellin 
and Mr Brierley were appointed chairman and 
honorary secretary respectively. 

The draft constitution was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and one of the problems yet to be resolved 
is Whether authority should be vested in all those 
who attend the annual conference or delegated to 
chosen representatives of groups. Meanwhile the 
groups will have an opportunity of examining the 
proposals, and it is hoped that further discussion 
will be possible at the RPA Annual Conference 
at Girton College, Cambridge, August 4-8. 

The main addresses at Birmingham were given 
from complementary points of view. As a linguis- 
tic philosopher (University of North Staffordshire, 
Keele), Mr R. F. Atkinson was concerned with 
clarifying our ideas. ‘A linguistic approach to 
social and political problems’ proved to be far 
more practical than those with no knowledge of 
work in this field probably expected. For their 
benefit Mr Atkinson gave a simple and concise 
account of some of the things linguistic philo- 
sophers are doing. 

He showed that one of the causes of confusion 
is the failure to distinguish between different types 
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of statements — those of logic, those of fact, and 
those of value. Mistakes arise when an attempt js 
made to deduce a statement of one type from 
a statement of a different type. 

Take capital punishment, for example. Our 
decision, for or against it, involves two factors, 
One is a statement of value regarding the respect 
we accord to human life, the other is a statement 
of fact concerning the deterrent effects of punish- 
ment. Even if it is established beyond dispute that 
capital punishment is a deterrent to murder, this 
is not decisive, because a value judgment (eg. 
about human life) cannot be derived from it. 

It is commonly assumed that punishment is 
primarily intended as a deterrent, but this is not 
the meaning of the word. To agree that an evil 
should be inflicted on a criminal in order to pre- 
vent a greater evil is to evaluate. But in point of 
fact both capital and corporal punishment could 
be dispensed with in this country today as there 
is no reason at all to suppose that they have 
greater deterrent influence than the alternatives. 

An editorial in the Sunday Times argued that 
strikes in a nationalized industry ought to be 
punished by law because the right to strike against 
the State is a contradiction in terms. This is an 
example of a statement of the logical type (which 
cannot be denied without contradiction) being 
presented as though it were a value statement. 


Theory and Practice 

Mr I. Ascher (Goldsmiths’ College, University 
of London) spoke on ‘Humanism and Politics’. 
He laid great emphasis on the gulf between ideal 
programmes and political practice. When the 
humanist entered the political arena he found 


that some of his ideals were unrealized and some 


of his slogans virtually meaningless. 
For example, he may begin with a passionate 


resolve to fight all forms of social injustice and : 


yet find himself compelled to tolerate the existence 
of a certain amount of injustice. He may have 
believed in some general principle such as ‘ The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’ only 
to find that a large subjective element enters into 
the evaluation of happiness. How can governments 
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decide whether or not people are happy? One 
difficulty is that some people still remain dis- 
contented in apparently comfortable material con- 
ditions ; and others may be quite unconscious of 
being unjustly treated even though they might 
seem to have good reason to protest. 

Not all injustices can be removed, however 
much one wishes to do so. There are certain hard 
facts of life which impose a limit on what can 
be done by government intervention, and once the 
idealist enters the arena of practical politics he 
is confronted by these restrictions. On a number 
of issues such as the distribution of income and 
property he has to consider the rival claims of 
various groups each demanding priority. He has 
to settle for a practicable order of priorities which 
will fall far short of an ideal society. Some people 
will have to be favoured at the expense of others. 
The cost in human suffering of major decisions — 
eg. declaring war—nhas to be weighed against 
possible gains: to declare war in some circum- 
stances may seem preferable to the loss of liberty 
which might otherwise result. 

Mr Ascher said he was grateful to Mr Atkinson 
for drawing attention to the confused thinking 
about ‘equality’. A leaflet issued by the West 
London Ethical Society stated: ‘Though mature 
individuals are unequal in powers and merit and 
different in temperament and tastes, each should 
be treated with equal concern.” He considered this 
statement to be too contradictory to provide prac- 
tical guidance. Political thinking today had shifted 
from the discussion of broad ideals to specific 
aims. It was no longer fashionable to discuss 
‘justice’ in the abstract; the focus of interest 
was on what objectives could be realized by State 
action, by taxation and full employment; and 
much recent research had been devoted to the 
nature of the electoral system and voting be- 
haviour. 


Freedom and Determinism 


Man is not entirely the master of his destiny, 
nor is he completely determined. Idealistic re- 
formers undoubtedly played a part in the social 
progress that followed the industrial revolution, 
but they were swimming with the tide. Compul- 
sory education and universal suffrage were inevi- 
table sooner or later once industrialization had 
begun. 

A humanist outlook is a valuable inspiration, 
because it gives to an individual a meaning and 
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purpose in life. Its effects, however, are more 
evident in personal life than in the larger affairs 
of government. In our personal relationships we 
have a fairly clear choice between kindness and 
cruelty, but because politics is a group pheno- 
menon the choice in that case involves a different 
set of relationships, and is not so simple. Our 
freedom is more curtailed, and the application of 
reason to large-scale problems is accordingly 
limited. Again, there is an almost predetermined 
inequality in the world due to geography and 
the location of resources: some countries are 
naturally richer than others. It is the humanist 
ideal to reduce these differences, but we are not 
free to eliminate them completely. 

In the final session Mr Hector Hawton drew 
attention to surveys made in Edinburgh and Cam- 
bridge on the state of religion in universities. The 
religious societies had been long in the field and 
were well organized and subsidized. The SCM 
had 7,000 members and 25 full-time secretaries. 
The Inter-Varsity Fellowship had 3,500 members 
in universities and 2,000 in other colleges. The 
Union of Catholic Students numbered 2,000. The 
opposition was formidable, but the UHF had 
made an encouraging start. 
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THE DEFECTIVE LAW OF KILLING 


by C. G. L. DU CANN 


Whatever one’s views on capital punishment the 
anomalies of the Homicide Act are intolerable 


liarly revolting murder, a High Court judge 

at the Sussex Assizes remarked: ‘Once it 
would have been my duty to sentence you to 
death for this most atrocious murder. However, 
the Homicide Act has changed the law in that 
regard. Under that Act of 1957, if you had merci- 
fully shot your victim through the heart or the 
head, so that he died painlessly upon the instant, 
you would be hanged for that. But since you only 
chopped him into bleeding fragments so that he 
died a slow, cruel, agonizing death by torture ex- 
tending over an hour, that more abominable 
crime, under this Act, is not capital murder.’ 

There is no need to recount in detail the circum- 
stances of that dreadful case. The quoted extract 
quite sufficiently illustrates the point of one 
glaring defect of the Act — namely, that under it 
the most heinous culprits may escape death al- 
though those who are less morally guilty may be 
hanged. 

Indeed, those of us who for our sins (or for the 
sins of others) frequent the criminal courts and 
see the Homicide Act in practice have from the 
very outset been aware of its deficiencies. By now 
the Press, including the majestic The Times, is 
convinced of those defects, and public opinion is 
being roused by those few who care for righteous- 
ness and good sense in public affairs. Yet Home 
Secretary Mr Butler has told the House of Com- 
mons that more experience of the Act is required 
before reforming it. 

Even the House of Commons ought not to 
swallow such a sleeping-pill. You need only read 
the Act, or ask anyone with practical experience 
of the Act in operation, to see how wrong it 
is. It may be said in its favour that in some 
respects, such as recognizing the truth that 
murders differ in degrees of wickedness, it was 
an advance on the old law. Also in its favour 
may be said that as a dishonest and cowardly 
piece of political compromise it fits that descrip- 
tion with exactitude. 

One need not be a gallows-contemner nor a 
gallows-worshipper nor even a Laodicean to re- 
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Sess a convicted man for a pecu- 


gard the Act unfavourably. As a piece of practical 
jurisprudence intended to be more or less per- 
manent, it needs drastic amendment, Even those 
uninterested in Law may well feel uneasy over 
a law which, in the words of yet another judicial 
critic, ‘hangs those it ought to spare, and spares 
those it ought to hang’. 

By now it is well known that it satisfies no 
one; neither the convinced abolitionists who 
grudgingly accepted it as a half-way house to 
their goal, nor the gallows-supporters who des- 
perately held on to it, as retaining some hangings 
at least. The Government sought to satisfy, or at 
any rate to silence, the agitation against hanging, 
but confronted by a counter-reaction in its Party, 
decided on an attempt to satisfy both sides. But 
you cannot serve both God and Devil, the fire- 
brigade and the fire, the antidote and the poison. 
As usual, the Government, trying to satisfy all, 
succeeded in satisfying none. 

No one foresaw that the Act, working manifest 
injustice as it does, would affront both the con- 
science and common sense of those Court-routi- 
neers from judges to policemen who have to ad- 
minister its provisions. The Act being unsatis- 
factory then, to all who know it, there seems to be 
an unanswerable case for either its repeal or its 
amendment. A revival of an active campaign to 
abolish Capital Punishment altogether seems likely 
to furnish the opportunity for this much-needed 
reform. 

Let us examine the Act from this standpoint. It 
must be conceded that, like the curate’s egg, it is 
‘good in parts ’— chiefly Parts 4 and 5. But these 
are mere technicalities. Again, such parts of the 
Act as legislate for ‘diminished responsibility ’, 
the abolition of that hoary legal fiction ‘con- 
structive malice’, and the section upon ‘ suicide 
pacts’, are genuine and welcome improvements 
upon the former law. These, therefore, need not 
detain us. 

The Act’s division of murder into two cate- 
gories, capital and non-capital, is political dyna- 
mite, of course. Murder has many degrees of 
culpability ; and the question of which kinds of 
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murder should or should not attract the death 
penalty is acutely controversial. The ideal is the 
total abolition of death as punishment for crime 
(including piracy and the burning of ships in Her 
Majesty’s dockyards, which most people have 
never heard of as punishable by death). Failing 
abolition, the dividing line between these two cate- 
gories is all wrong and requires alteration. 

What is that dividing line? As will be seen, it 
is purely arbitrary. Five kinds of murder are 
punishable by death: (1) Murder to further theft ; 
(2) murder by shooting or explosive ; (3) murder 
in connection with legal arrest or custody; (4) 
murder of a policeman, or anyone helping a 
policeman in his duty; (5) murder of a prison- 
officer ; (6) repeated murder in Great Britain. 

All other murders are freed from the death 
penalty. 

Perceive what an amazing list this is. The first 
category shows the high importance attached to 
property still in 1961. Once petty theft in England 
was punished by death, and the ever-conservative 
English law is loth to yield up its ancient doctrines. 
The second category shows a childish horror of 
explosives, and the judicial quotation at the be- 
ginning of this article is directly in point here. 
The next three categories show how much more 





Albert Pierrepoint, photographed after executing 
Ruth Ellis for the murder of her lover by shooting 


respect the law pays to its servants than to the 
rest of the community. 

These last categories call for more detailed 
comment. It is right to protect the police and 
prison personnel so far as we can, but are their 
lives more valuable than those of the rest of us? 

This Act puts the life of a police officer or 
prison warder or even a police helper above that 
of a member of the Royal Family, the Cabinet, 
the Judiciary, or VIPs of any description. 

The standard of life-value laid down in the Act 
is false —no life is more valuable than another 
—and it is the measure of degradation to which 
Parliament has sunk that such a scale of values 
should have been accepted.as valid. Such a mor- 
ality is low indeed. It was a sacrifice of truth and 
justice to political expediency. Police recruiting 
had fallen to a low ebb, for police pay in 1957 
was low. The Government wanted to bolster up 
police moral and esprit de corps. So this gesture, 
false, empty, and unnecessary as it was, took the 
place of raising the pay, which has since had to 
be done. 

Police murders are relatively rare; the murder 
of prison warders excessively so. Young children 
are far more in danger of being murdered than 
police personnel. ‘Love’ causes many more 
murders than hatred ; in the Courts that sickening 
excuse of ‘Love’ is commoner than any other, 
and it ranks next to motor-cars as a killing 
agency, which itself ranks second to accidents. 

Again, what can be said for making a repeated 
murder capital only if both murders are com- 
mitted in Great Britain. Why is a murder less 
reprehensible if committed in Ireland or the Com- 
monwealth? Patriots may understand the ex- 
clusion of the foreigner from protection; he or 
she is not ‘under the Queen’s peace’ and is 
merely a ‘lesser breed without the law’, as Kip- 
ling told us. English and Scottish lives are no 
doubt especially valuable, but only while lived in 
England or Scotland, it appears. And what has 
loyal Ulster done that it should be deprived of 
this advantage of union? The special recognition 
of repeated murder can be understood. But the 
territorial evaluation of it seems irrelevant. 

Babes and sucklings, boys and girls, who might 
be thought to need and deserve more protection 
from their relative helplessness than stalwart 
policemen, have no special protection under this 
Act. Sex murders, even of the most appalling 
nature, are protected from the death penalty. 
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Perhaps this type of murder, accompanied by 
outrage and indignity as it often is upon the in- 
nocent and helpless, rouses more public indig- 
nation than any other. 

Sentence for non-capital murder under this Act 
is imprisonment for life. In murder cases the 
Court is given no discretion as to sentence; the 
allegedly appropriate and compulsory sentence 
is flatly laid down. Whether this is wise or unwise 
is not a question to be argued here, but it is 
obviously arguable. Few crimes differ so much in 
moral turpitude as the crime of murder. 

Defective as it is in many of its provisions and 
unsatisfactory as it proves in practice, history will 
have one good word to say for the Act. It effected 
a revolution in the English law of murder and 
was a timid step in the direction of the abolition 
of hanging. To reduce the number of executions 
from hangings for all types of killing deliberately 
(except infanticide) to six types only was a 
remarkable advance in one movement. Seen in 
historical perspective, it was a great triumph for 
the abolitionist cause. 

True it was not a complete victory. But when 
you realize how slow is the rate of mental and 
spiritual advance, and in the teeth of what apathy 
and opposition it is brought about, like the battle 
of Blenheim as seen by old Kaspar in Southey’s 
poem, ‘It was a famous victory’. It was the 
greatest advance in its particular field since 
Charles Dickens, a hundred years or so earlier, in 
the face of judicial and episcopal opposition, by 
his Ietter to The Times on the Mannings’ execu- 
tion, got hanging in public abolished. 

Against Dickens the ‘ deterrent’ argument was 
much relied upon. How should murderers be 
deterred unless they witnessed the awful penalty? 
But Dickens brought forward statistics to show 
that most murderers had witnessed one or more 
executions and had not been deterred at all. 

Today the end of the legal death penalty in 
England, especially in its nauseating form of 
hanging, a relic of barbarity in a scientific age, 
appears to be in sight. The great question is: 
When? It may be delayed, for its early accomp- 
lishment is likely to be strenuously contested, as 
necessary and desirable reforms always are. 

Soon, very soon, the battle will be joined. There- 
fore those who care for civilized values and the 
spiritual progress of humanity (always so tortoise- 
like) should come forward to help. For the present 
position is an intolerable one. 
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Atheism and Modern 
Thought 


by G. H. TAYLOR 


To meet sophisticated objections the 
case for atheism needs re-formulating 


URING the last quarter-century philos- 
De has been less interested in specula- 

tions as to the metaphysical basis of 
existence than in the analysis of meaning. In the 
new philosophical setting the logical position of 
atheism will require restating. Such a restatement 
is not intended here: a less ambitious project is 
to clear some ground. 

The standard work for the popular presenta- 
tion of atheism in the thirties was for many 
atheists the late Chapman Cohen’s Theism or 
Atheism. All the gods, he contended, were the 
product of human ignorance of natural causes: 
when these were brought to light that was the 
end of the gods. All modern argumentation for the 
existence of God provided no reasons for retain- 
ing belief but only excuses for not giving it up. 
This analysis was brilliantly expounded and de- 
fended against all opposition, whether from theists 
or agnostics. And, within its terms of reference, 
it remains unanswerable. 

‘What starts as an error cannot end up as a 
truth’, said Cohen time and time again in his 
books and articles. This absolved him from deal- 
ing very seriously with the more sophisticated 
arguments for God’s existence, arguments some- 
times called modern, though in reality based on 
the Summa Theologica and refined by theists from 
Berkeley to Rashdall and Maritain. 

For the task of dealing with such protagonists 
of theism Cohen did in fact begin at a dis- 
advantage by himself flirting with the Berkeleyan 
conception of matter. Quick to exploit this chink 
in the armour, Sir Arthur Eddington, an un- 
ashamed fully-fledged Berkeleyan and a physicist 
apparently only at the threshold of philosophy, 
entered into controversy with him. What they had 
in common, and what drew them into discussion, 
was a love of the outmoded Berkeleyan reasoning, 
founded on esse=percipi (to be is to be per- 
ceived). 

With Eddington this issued in orthodox Berke- 
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leyan Idealism, and with Cohen into a ‘ Berkeleyan 
Materialism’. The former is at least philosophically 
classifiable, even if indefensible, but Cohen’s was 
simply a freak which the philosophical journals 
naturally ignored. Developments in linguistic 
analysis rendered the Cohen-Eddington exchanges 
valueless. The problems which were their head- 
ache are simply dissolved in the new approach. 

While his attempts to track down the ramifica- 
tions of modern theism represent a labour rather 
than an accomplishment, so long as he attacked 
the god-belief on anthropological grounds Cohen 
was unassailable. But there is a type of theist 
who will argue: ‘ Primitive man was wrong in his 
notions about the divine providence of the world, 
admittedly. But he was wrong about many things. 
He was also wrong about the sun, but that does 
not prove the sun doesn’t exist, any more than 
his mistaken ideas about deity prove God’s non- 
existence.’ 


Categories of Existence 


Another opponent of atheism will argue thus: 
‘It won’t do to tell us in one breath that the 
word “God” is meaningless, and in the next 
breath affirm that God does not exist. To pre- 
dicate non-existence is to attach a meaning to 
the subject. But if, to you, the subject is without 
meaning, then you cannot validly proceed to any 
predicate whatever, not even the predicate of 
being non-existent.’ 

The arguments could go on interminably, but 
until some common ground for meanings is 
established the theist and atheist are not really 
arguing at all, but only making vocal noises at 
one another. 

When we speak of what ‘ does not exist’ there 
are quite a number of connotations for non-ex- 
istence, of which we may stay to enumerate the 
following: 

(1) Discontinued Existence — e.g. dinosaurs, the 
Roman Empire, Charles I. It is true to say these 
do not exist, but only in the sense that their 
existence belongs to the past. 

(2) Conceptual Existence — e.g. the twenty-first 
century, the United States of Europe, the Dover- 
Calais Tunnel, Utopia. If these are to have exist- 
ence it must be in the future; meanwhile it is 
true to say they do not exist. 

(3) Fictional Existence—e.g. Mr _ Pickwick. 
Now while this class are intentionally made up, 
there are cases of unintentional make-up, namely: 


(4) Hallucinatory Existence —e.g. dreams. In 
legends, especially where auditory hallucination 
is a factor, these latter two classes may overlap. 

(5) Impossible Existence. The impossibility may 
be either (a) empirical, or (b) logical. In the 
former category may be placed such biological 
absurdities as centaurs, mermaids, angels, and 
water babies, Their existence would violate exist- 
ing knowledge. Therefore to say ‘I cannot prove 
water babies don’t exist until I have seen them 
not existing’ is irrelevant. In the second category, 
a logical non-existent would be the square root 
of a minus quantity. 


Sense and Nonsense 


From the impossible we may pass to the pos- 
sible. existents which have not, as yet, come to 
actuality. Their being or non-being is purely 

(6) Contingent — e.g. blue roses, Here there is 
nothing paradoxical and no botanical law is 
violated. We know what they would look like 
and their physico-chemical properties can be 
ascertained in advance. 

Other classes of non-existence arise simply from 
human errors in theorizing. For instance: 

(7) Hypothetical Error creates such non-exist- 
ents as possession by demons, fall of dew, rein- 
carnation, mystic intuition, etc. Hypotheses of this 
kind are often hotly contested. Their defenders 
hold that they are truly descriptive. Wishing to 
avoid tangents, I will therefore not include the 
following, but merely hold a question-mark over 
them: telepathy, ESP, inferiority complex, libido, 
super-ego, id, the class struggle, genius. 

(8) Categorical Error happens, for instance, 
when a class name (a category label) is used as 
a proper noun or a common noun. Thus, if the 
word ‘god’ is a class name for Osiris, Jahweh, 
Ormutz, and the like, then it cannot be con- 
verted into an extra god by a capital G. If Tom, 
Dick, and Harry are boys, there is no extra boy 
called Boy, any more than there is an extra god 
called God. 

(9) Nonsensical Existence applies, for example, 
to Lewis Carroll’s ‘ slithy toves’ who do ‘gyre 
and gymble ’. We are led to assume that ‘ toves ’ is 
a noun, its objective counterpart being arbitrary 
and indefinite. 

To make atheism logically invulnerable in the 
contemporary setting would be to decide which 
categories of non-existence contain which particu- 
lar presentations of deity. 
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BRITISH HYPOCRISY 


ON TRIAL 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


The new law on obscene publications 
was tested by the Lady Chatterley case 


N November 8, 1960, 
O the Attorney-General in- 

formed the House of 
Commons in a written answer 
that the decision to prosecute 
Penguin Books had been taken 
not by the Government but by 
the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions because ‘the evidence 
available disclosed, prima facie, 
an offence under the Act’, He 
referred of course to the Ob- 
scene Publications Act of 1959. 
The ‘evidence available’ to the 
learned gentleman was simply 
the forthcoming unexpurgated 
edition in the Penguin series of 
D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover, a novel that first 
appeared in Italy in 1928. 

Who or what was on trial 
—D. H. Lawrence, Penguin 
Books, or British hypocrisy? 
Fortunately for the reputation 
of this country in the world at 
large, the twelve members of the 
jury gave an unequivocal ver- 
dict of ‘Not Guilty’. D. H. Law- 
rence ought to have been living 
at that hour to have witnessed 
the defeat of those backward 
elements in English life on 
whom he had so often poured 
virulent contempt. At last the 
Nottinghamshire miner’s son 
had triumphed over the ‘beastly 
bourgeois’. 

Now Penguin Books have 
published a 250-page volume, 
The Trial of Lady Chatterley 
(3s 6d), edited by C. H. Rolph; 
which is a transcript of that 
historic trial, Regina v. Penguin 
Books Ltd, with an introduction 
by Mr Rolph outlining the cir- 
cumstances that led up to the 
case, Messrs Rubinstein, Nash 
and Co, solicitors to Penguin 
Books, gave the police a re- 
minder that publication can be 
legally effected by the mere giv- 
ing of a book by one person 
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to another ; a purchase need not 
take place in a bookshop. An 
inspector called at the London 
offices of the publishers, in Hol- 
born, and collected twelve copies 
of the offending Lady Chatterley. 
How was the decision to 
prosecute arrived at? There 
seemed many other books that 
were likelier candidates for pro- 
secution—books, that is to say, 
which most reasonable men 
would consider deliberately 
pornographic in content and 
written solely with the aim of 
titillating the sexual impulse. 


Changing the Law 

In 1954 a man named Reiter 
had been prosecuted for pub- 
lishing books which, according 
to Sir Theobald Mathew (Direc- 
tor of Public Prosecutions), ‘I 
don’t think anybody could have 
argued were not pornographic’. 
At that time the Defence argued 
that other books just as porno- 
graphic as those in question were 
being brought out by respect- 
able publishers—Julia (Werner 
Laurie), The Philanderer (Secker 
and Warburg), September in 
Quinze (Hutchinson), and Walter 
Baxter’s The Image and _ the 
Search (Heinemann). 

Of these, only Messrs Hutch- 
inson was fined ; the other firms 
were acquitted—Messrs Heine- 
mann, for instance, after two 
juries had failed to agree on a 
decision. The world of letters 
began to get worried. At the 
suggestion of the Society of 
Authors, an action committee 
of publishers, writers, booksel- 
lers, and printers, with Sir 
Gerald Barry as its first chair- 
man, drew up a Bill to amend 
the law and fought for five years 
to get it (or somehing similar 
to it) through the Commons. 

The new Obscene Publications 





The Bishop of Woolwich 


Act of 1959 did away with the 
Common Law doctrine of ‘ob- 
scene libel’ and asked that the 
Courts should consider any 
book in question ‘as a whole’. 
(Even in the Lady Chatterley 
prosecution, however, the Crown 
largely tried to concentrate 
attention on _ those passages 
to which exception had been 
taken.) 


The Act puts a time limit on } 


prosecution: twelve months for 
proceedings before magistrates 
and two years for proceedings 
before a judge and jury. Book- 
sellers can now put up the 
defence of ‘innocent dissemina- 
tion’. Even when the finding is 
‘Guilty’ penalties have been 
limited. Publishers and authors 
can appear in Court to defend 
their books against orders for 
‘destruction’, whereas hitherto 
books could have been arbitra- 
rily condemned and burned. 
Now we have it laid down 
in English law that although a 
particular book might be ‘such 
as to tend to deprave and cor- 
rupt persons likely to read it’, 
no conviction or order for for- 
feiture may take place ‘if it is 
proved that publication of the 
article in question is justified 
as being for the public good on 
the ground that it is in the in- 
terests of science, literature, art 
or learning, or of other objects 
of general concern’. The Courts 
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are also required to hear the 
evidence of experts. 

These were the new legal cir- 
cumstances in which thirty-five 
distinguished writers—E. M. 
Forster, Dame Rebecca West, C. 
Day Lewis, and Walter Allen 
among them—university lectur- 
ers, publishers and editors, found 
themselves at the Old Bailey in 
October 1960. Others held them- 
selves in readiness to give evi- 
dence in defence of the book 
but were not called. The Prose- 
cution, on the other hand, did 
not produce a single witness—of 
standing or otherwise—to assert 
that Lady Chatterley ought to 
be banned. The solicitors for 
Penguin Books wrote to over 
three hundred people qualified 
to give an expert opinion, and 
the overwhelming majority of 
them expressed their sympathy 
with the Defence. 


Making Legal History 

According to Mr_ Rolph, 
seven of the twelve jurors were 
‘manifestly literate and educated 
persons’. He believes that there 
was no doubt whatever, even 
from the start of the trial, that 
the verdict would be ‘Not 
Guilty—on the first day the 
jurors were ‘nine to three for an 
acquittal (meaning that the maj- 
ority thought the prosecution 
was a mistaken one anyway)’. 
The dissentient three were no 
doubt convinced by the weight 
of expert evidence that the book 
was not in fact ‘obscene’. 

It is valuable to have in this 
new Penguin a permanent ver- 
sion of the speeches for the 
Defence and the Prosecution and 
the statements of the various 
witnesses (including, surprisingly 
enough, a bishop—the Bishop of 
Woolwich) even though the trial 
was fully reported in the Press. 
Mr Gardiner, for the Defence, 
certainly proved that if the law 
should cease to interest him he 
might well take up a career as 
literary critic! Here is an illu- 
minating comment on Law- 
rence’s ideas that would be hard 
to better: 

He thought we paid much too 
much attention to the mind and 
not nearly enough attention to the 
body; that the ills from which 





society was suffering were not 
going to be cured by political 
action; and that the remedy lay 
in the restoration of right rela- 
tions between human beings, and 
particularly in unions between men 
and women. One of the greatest 
things in life, he thought, was the 
relationship of a man and woman 
in love, and their physical union 
formed an essential part of a re- 
lationship that was normal and 
wholesome and not something to 
be ashamed of, something to be 
discussed openly and frankly. 


That great humanist, E. M. 
Forster, was asked whether he 
thought Lawrence’s work formed 
part of the Puritan literary 
tradition. This was his reply: 


I think the description is a cor- 
rect one, though I understand that 
at first people would think it para- 
doxical. But when I was thinking 
over this matter beforehand I con- 
sidered his relationship to Bunyan. 
They both were preachers. They 
both believed intensely in what 
they preached. I would say, if I 
may speak of antecedents, of 
great names, Bunyan on the one 
hand and Blake on the other, 
Lawrence too had this passionate 
opinion of the world and what it 
ought to be, but is not. 

Nobody can doubt but that 
the free use of certain four- 
letter words in Lady Chatterley 
led to its prosecution. If Law- 
rence had used euphemisms no- 
body would have objected to the 
book, at least not to the extent 
of wanting to have it pros- 
cribed; and if someone had 
published Lady Chatterley in a 
five-guinea limited edition it is 
unlikely that the Crown would 
have taken action. Thus came 
about the only case in English 
legal history in which a number 


of taboo words were openly used 
and then set in their proper con- 
text by men and women of aca- 
demic and literary standing. 

At last the pillars of the 
Establishment have been forced 
to admit the existence of lan- 
guage, with reference to sexual 
experience, that is not evasive 
and euphemistic, even if it is 
coarser than the expressions 
most educated people habitually 
use. This is indeed a_break- 
through for sheer common sense 
and a vindication of a great 
writer who suffered far too 
much at the hands of his more 
Philistine and taboo-minded 
fellow countrymen. As Mr 
Gardiner put it in his closing 
speech: ‘Lawrence lived and 
died suffering from a _ public 
opinion, caused by the banning 
of this book, that he had written 
a piece of pornography called 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 

A minor but interesting aspect 
of this case is the question of 
costs, which amounted in all to 
£13,000. The Defence counsel 
suggested that, since the pro- 
ceedings had been initiated by 
the Prosecution as a test case, a 
substantial contribution should 
be made to the defendants. 
Most people would consider that 
a sensible request. Mr Justice 
Byrne refused, however, to make 
an order as to costs. 

Fortunately for us all—and 
not least the reputation for 
sanity of our country abroad— 
Penguin Books is not only a 
substantial enterprise but one 
whose directors had the courage 
and initiative to publish a book 
no one else would and fight in 
the Courts for the right to do so. 
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POPULATION GROWTH AND POLICY 


by D. V. GLASS 


This address, originally delivered at the British Association meeting, 
1960, is published in full because of its importance to humanists 


HEN the new Sociology Section was 
W ctiste last year, it was suggested 

that ‘population’ might conveniently 
form the subject of the introductory address. It 
would fit in with the main theme at this year’s 
meetings of the British Association — food needs 
and possibilities and also provide an oppor- 
tunity for a joint discussion with the Economics 
Section. I kad not then expected that I should be 
taking part in the symposium on world food and 
population and, in consequence, dealing with some 
of the matters which it had been intended to dis- 
cuss here. To go over the same ground again now 
would clearly be inappropriate. But there are 
some questions — especially those relating to the 
spread of birth control—on which I was in- 
evitably rather dogmatic in the symposium. It 
may be of interest to look more closely at those 
questions now, especially as it is in connection 
with them that demography, economics, and 
sociology need to come together in the analysis. 


Malthus Reconsidered 


The questions with which we are concerned are 
those of today and of the short-run future. Yet we 
can scarcely consider them without at least a 
glance back towards the past. Our speculations on 
changes in the level of fertility in Asia and Africa 
should not assume that we have no experience 
of the spread of the small-family pattern in in- 
dustrialized societies. And in the current debate 
on underdeveloped areas arguments for and 
attacks on birth control as a means of solving the 
problem of rapid population growth are so often 
coupled with the name of Malthus and with the 
term ‘ Malthusian’ that we need some historical 
perspective if we are to judge the relevance of 
Malthus and of birth control to present reality. 
That is my excuse for beginning with Malthus and 
the nineteenth century rather than plunging 
directly into a discussion of the 1960s. 

When Malthus wrote, he and his contem- 
poraries were concerned mainly with what was 
happening, or was likely to happen, in the West. 
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It is true that, especially in the second and later 
editions of his Essay, Malthus attempted to pro- 
vide a world survey and that, in any case, he 
was endeavouring to formulate a principle of 
universal validity in time and space. But the 
material on Asia and Africa was, so to speak, used 
as a ‘horrid example’ of the checks of ‘ misery’ 
and ‘vice’. The practical recommendations were 
derived from and related to Western experience 
and, in particular, to Britain. 

Leaving aside the question of national interest, 
and considering the situation simply in terms of 
relative population increase, the focus upon the 
West is understandable. Though in fact Malthus 
himself had little in the way of reliable compara- 
tive data to draw upon, subsequent studies have 
shown that it was only in the West that rates of 
population growth were relatively high in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, In Asia, population 
increase was only half as rapid and it was unlikely 
to rise significantly since, apart from the elimi- 
nation of famine and smallpox, there was no 
obvious way of reducing civil mortality. With ex- 
pectations of life at birth of less than thirty years 
in many areas — in India, for example, only about 
twenty-five years even in the late nineteenth 
century — increase in numbers would inevitably 
be slow and halting.t In the event, population 
growth in Asia was at the rate of about 0.4 per 
cent per year in the nineteenth century, requiring 
a period of 175 years for numbers to double, The 
rate of increase in Africa was very probably still 
lower. 

But even in Europe, where attention was mainly 
directed, growth rates were variable, both as 
between countries and between successive decades 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. By the 
time of Malthus’s death expectation of life at 
birth was beginning to approach forty years in 


1 Unless otherwise specified, the demographic data 
referred to in this paper are from D. V. Glass and E. 
Grebenik, ‘ World Population, 1800 to 1950’, to be 
published in the final volume of the Cambridge 
Economic History. 
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Thomas Robert Malthus (after Linnell) 


Britain, promising an ultimate increase in num- 
bers of about 30 per cent or more per generation 
with the then current fertility. But this was excep- 
tional. For the Continent as a whole, actual nu- 
merical growth was at the rate of 0.7 per cent 
annually, requiring a period of a hundred years 
for doubling to take place. The difference between 
actual and potential rates of growth — between 
doubling in a hundred years and doubling in 
twenty-five was not only wide but could not 
in fact have been closed very quickly with the 
techniques for controlling mortality available in 
Malthus’s times. In most Western countries it was 
not until the turn of the century that expectations 
of life at birth approached fifty years and that the 
fall in mortality began to accelerate. Apart from 
the fact that, in many European countries, the 
basis for fairly rapid technological advance al- 
ready existed in the early nineteenth century, and 
hence also the capacity to absorb and profit from 


2This is not to suggest that there are no important 
differentials within Europe. But the problems ‘of in- 
dividual European countries are of a different order 
from the problems of, say, the Caribbean countries 
or India. 


8 United Nations, The Future Growth of World 
Population, New York, 1958, p 32 (UN 1). 


population increase, the prospects of reaching the 
physiological upper limits of population increase 
by reducing mortality were small or, at least, dis- 
tant. And when the distance had been travelled, 
another factor came to enter, the control of 
fertility within marriage. 

In Malthus’s period, therefore, both actual and 
prospective population growth were highest in 
what were then the technologically most advanced 
societies. And even there, in general, rates of in- 
crease were well below the hypothetical upper 
limit. They were in fact rather more in keeping 
with Malthus’s own estimates of acceptable growth 
—for he was in favour of slow growth, not of 
stationary or declining populations — than with 
the theoretical possibility which constituted one of 
the two spectres haunting Europe. 

Today the situation is very different. In Europe 
growth rates are not much higher than they were 
in the early nineteenth century —0.9 per cent 
annually instead of 0.7 per cent —the great fall 
in mortality having been almost counterbalanced 
by a fall in family size.? High rates are found in 
two contrasted types of area: in a few industri- 
alized countries, notably North America and 
Oceania and also the USSR; and in the under- 
developed regions, whether fairly thinly peopled 
like Latin America, or with already dense popu- 
lations like much of Asia. So far as the first group 
of countries is concerned, little fear is expressed 
about the capacity of the economies to carry con- 
tinued increases of numbers. For North America, 
present natural increase (1951-5) amounts to 1.6 
per cent annually,? far higher than in nineteenth 
century Europe. The implications of current 
trends in the USA are indicated by a recent popu- 
lation projection, suggesting that even with no 
immigration total numbers might grow from 185 
to 298 millions between 1960 and the end of the 
century.* But the voice of the Malthusian is not 
very widely heard in the USA in respect of that 
prospective increase. There is discussion of the 
loss of amenity, of the spread of Megalopolis, of 
an excessive consumption of minerals and fuel 
significant for the industrial development of other 


4R. Freedman, P. K. Whelpton and A. A, Campbell, 
Family Planning, Sterility, and Population Growth, 
New York, 1959, p 380. The projection assumes 3.05 
births per ever-married woman; 94 per cent women 
ever-married by 45-49 years of age; a median age at 
childbirth of 24.9 years; and expectation of life rising 
to 71.3 years for males and 77.1 years for females by 
the end of the century. 
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countries. Occasionally, one also comes across 
biological analogies, suggesting that high popu- 
lation density in human communities may, as in 
the case of rats, produce nervous disorders. In 
general, however, it is assumed — and not entirely 
without reason—that continued population 
growth in the USA will at least not lower levels 
of living, even if they are prevented from rising as 
much as might otherwise be the case. 

It is with the other group of high-growth coun- 
tries that concern arises. They, too, are showing a 
natural increase of around 1.6 per cent or more — 
considerably more in the case of Latin America.® 
They have crude birth rates several points higher 
than obtained in most European countries in the 
early nineteenth century, not because of substan- 
tially larger family size but because marriage 
(whether legal or de facto) is both early and 
almgst universal. Taking India and Ceylon as 
fairly typical of a large part of Asia, for example, 
well over two-thirds of the women will have mar- 
ried by their twenty-fifth birthday and over 95 per 
cent by their fiftieth birthday.* The high crude 
birth rates have now been translated into high 
rates of natural increase, not because of any 
change in fertility but because, often independent- 
ly of any alteration in levels of subsistence, mor- 
tality has come under control. In some cases — 
in island communities like Ceylon or Mauritius — 
the reduction in mortality has been dramatic, 
raising expectations of life at birth from under- 
developed to developed standards in twenty years 
or less. But even moderate reductions can shift 
the balance of growth when family size is some- 
what above six live births to a marriage of com- 
pleted fertility (as in India) and when the initial 
expectation of life at birth is only around twenty- 
five years. Completed fertility as such has not 
risen and is not likely to rise, except in so far as 


5 Present rates are very approximate, because of poor 
basic data. Latin America shows 2.4 per cent (1951-5); 
Africa, 2.0; Asia, 1.7. Population models suggest rather 
lower rates, 2.1, 1.4, and 1.3 respectively. See UN 1, 
p 32. 


5 Western societies are now also showing tendencies 
in this direction. In Britain, for example, there have 
been major changes in marriage frequency and mar- 
riage age during the past twenty years. 


7 Of course social change may affect the proportions 
of women actually married (e.g. by relaxing the 
hostility to the remarriage of widows). Equally, re- 
ductions in mortality will increase the probability of 
survival of a marriage to the end of the childbearing 
period and may thus raise the overall fertility rate by 
increasing the proportion of marriages of completed 
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health improvements reduce involuntary infertility 
or convert stillbirths into live births.? Present 
levels of completed marital fertility are not very 
different from those in most Western countries 
during the period of industrialization, and are 
about as high as can be found in large com. 
munities.® 


Control of Disease 


The present annual growth rates of 1.6 per cent 
or more in such countries may become still higher 
in the next twenty years as a result of closer con- 
trol of mortality. Many areas in Asia and Africa 
still have expectations of life at birth of below 
forty years, and many areas in Latin America 
have not much more than forty-five years. But 
the possibilities of rapid improvement are very 
considerable. What was inconceivable in the early 
nineteenth century is now fairly easily within 
reach, and especially so far as tropical, under- 
developed countries are concerned. Their popu- 
lations are still heavily affected by diseases which, 
even if they do not kill, greatly lower general 
health and increase the chances of death from 
other causes. Some 250 million people live in 
malarious areas and are exposed to both a debili- 
tating and a killing disease. Perhaps 150 million 
people today are infested with bilharzia, and over 
250 millions are affected by the filariases. 
Trachoma and infective conjunctivitis may affect 
some 400 million people, and there are perhaps 
50 million cases of yaws in the present world.’ 
Tuberculosis is almost everywhere in underdevel- 
oped countries a dominant factor in mortality. 
Yet developments since World War II show how 
quickly well-organized programmes of public 
health can reduce the damage from many of these 
diseases. In Ceylon, between 1942 and 1954, it is 
estimated that the number of malaria cases fell 


fertility. This appears to have happened among British 
ducal families in the early eighteenth century (see 
T. H. Hollingsworth, ‘A demographic study of the 
British ducal families ’, Population Studies, July 1957, 
vol XI, No 1) and applied to Western populations as 
a whole in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
’In small communities much higher levels may be 
found — the outstanding example being the present- 
day Hutterites in USA and Canada. Among them, 
with mortality at about the same level as for the 
white US population as a whole, married women 
aged 45-54 years in 1950 had borne an average of 
10.6 live births. See J. W. Eaton and A. J. Mayer, 
Man’s Capacity to Reproduce, Glencoe, [Illinois 
[1954], p 20. 

9UN, Report on the World Social Situation, New 
York, 1957, p 30 et seq. (UN 2). 
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from over 3 million to under 40 thousand.?° In 
Mexico, between 1950 and 1959, malaria mortality 
fell from 90 to under 10 per 100,000 population. 
Spraying programmes have been greatly stepped 
up during the past few years, and the aim in the 
third five-year plan for India to eradicate malaria 
by interrupting the cycle of ‘ parasite to mosquito 
to human being’ is by no means impractical. 
Smallpox control is now also becoming much 
more effective, mass vaccination having been 
carried out in a number of endemic areas. Thus 
it is estimated that in East Pakistan, an area in 
which epidemics have occurred repeatedly, 30 
millions out of a population of 46 millions were 
vaccinated during the first half of 1958, following 
the outbreak of an epidemic in October 1957. 
Mass BCG vaccination is being carried out in a 
number of countries, including India, to control 
tuberculosis.11 In such circumstances, even taking 
into account public costs and individual apathy, 
the assumptions of Coale and Hoover, involving 
an increase in the expectation of life at birth in 
India from thirty-two years in 1951 to fifty-two 
years in 1981 are far from unrealistic.’ A change 
of this magnitude, other things being equal, would 
raise the replacement rate of the population of 
India to 2 or more — that is, implying an ultimate 
doubling of numbers in a generation. Similar 
results are suggested by the UN medium popu- 
lation projections, which assume constant fertility 
up to 1975 and declining mortality (save in Middle 
Africa). By 1975, on these assumptions, natural 
increase would amount to 1.7 per cent annually 
in Africa, 2.3 per cent in Asia and 2.8 per cent in 
Latin America.'* At 2.8 per cent increase per year, 
a population would double itself in about twenty- 
five years. We should, at such a point, be up to 
the Malthusian rates of growth. But if rates of this 


} magnitude do apply, the circumstances and policy 


0D. M. de Silva, Health Progress in Ceylon: A 
Survey, Colombo, 1956, pp 25-39. 


11 See WHO Chronicle, August 1960, pp 297-303 and 
pp 314-17. 


122A. J. Coale and E. M. Hoover, Population Growth 
and Economic Development in Low-Income Countries, 
Princeton, 1958, p 38 and pp 62-71. 


13 UN 1, p 32. On these assumptions, natural increase 
rates in some countries (e.g. in Asia, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Taiwan, Malaya, the Philippines and Thai- 
land) would be at or above 3 per cent per year in 
1975-80. See UN, Economic Bulletin for Asia and 
the Far East, vol X, No 1, June 1959, pp 20-27. 
(ECAFE, 1). 


implications will be very different from those 
considered by Malthus. It is to these differences 
that I should now like to turn. 

Many of the present-day references to Malthus- 
ianism bear little, if any, resemblance to the 
views or recommendations of Malthus. It is, of 
course, true, that the successive editions of his 
Essay contain so many glosses and afterthoughts 
that a ‘total theory’ constructed out of all he 
had written would give a far more considered and 
comprehensive approach than Malthus showed at 
any one point of time.’ Moreover, he cannot be 
absolved from failing to correct, or publicly to 
protest at, the excesses of some of his followers. 
This ‘is especially so since he was ready to go into 
print — his pamphlet in reply to Whitbread’s Bill 
is an example — when it was a question of cor- 
recting the opinions of those who did not recog- 
nize the power of the principle of population and 
of reaffirming his own view that a system of poor 
relief based upon the assumption that the poor 
have an inalienable claim to assistance was bound 
to be self-defeating.1° In a late edition of his 
Essay Malthus admitted that, in an effort to 
straighten the bow from the warped position in 
which he had found it, he might well have bent it 
too much in the reverse direction.*® 


Malthus Misunderstood 


Nevertheless, he was neither the misanthrope 
nor the prophet of doom depicted in the writings 
of some of his contemporaries and in some of ours. 
He did not regard ‘misery ’— famine and pes- 
tilence—as a desirable way of checking popu- 
lation growth. On the contrary, he asserted that 
a low infant and child mortality was to be aimed 
at and would constitute an index of social 
progress.!* 

He was an advocate of mass education, not 


14 Jn a sense, his final view was expressed in A Sum- 
mary View of the Principle of Population, London, 
1830. But this was published long after he had made 
his main impact on his contemporaries. 


15 4 Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq, MP, London, 
1807. 


16 Sth edn, London, 1817, vol 3, p 427. 


17 Essay, Sth edn, 1817, vol 3, p 336. ‘I have stated 
expressly that a decrease of mortality at all ages is 
what we ought chiefly to aim at; and as the best 
criterion of happiness and good government, instead 
of the largeness of the proportion of births, which was 
the usual mode of judging, I have proposed the small- 
ness of the proportion dying under the age of 
puberty.’ 
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a supporter of continued mass ignorance.’* Far 
from wishing to see populations become station- 
ary or decline, he believed essentially in the ex- 
hortation ‘be fruitful and multiply’; it was the 
speed of multiplication with which he was con- 
cerned, taking it for granted that multiplication 
as such would be assured by a largely unchanging 
passion between the sexes. And the ‘ tendency’ of 
population to grow faster than the means of 
subsistence was not an unmixed evil. Population 
growth needed to be controlled, but it was the 
very tendency of population to press on the 
means of subsistence which acted as a spur to 
individual and social progress. That was one of 
the two reasons why Malthus opposed birth ‘con- 
trol — because he believed that the use of such 
means would ‘ remove a necessary stimulus to in- 
dustry ’.19 Instead, he recommended ‘moral res- 
traint’—a voluntary delaying of marriage until 
the support of a family could be assured, with a 
strictly ‘moral’ conduct before marriage and an 
uncontrolled (or, at least, not artificially con- 
trolled) fertility within marriage. 


Standards of Living 


As was suggested earlier, Malthus was con- 
cerned particularly with a society which, technolo- 
gically speaking, was already very advanced in 
comparison with most other societies of his period, 
though the lines of future development were by 
no means clearly visible. Levels of living had 
risen during the previous hundred years — apart 
from possible spontaneous changes in the in- 
cidence and virulence of epidemics, there is little 
other explanation of the fall in mortality which 
probably occurred in the late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth centuries ; it could not be accounted for 
by medical advance.?° The rate of natural in- 
crease had risen—the early nineteenth century 
rate in Britain must have been a fairly new pheno- 
menon. Population pressure might act as a stimu- 
lus, but continued growth at the new high level 


18 See, e.g. his remarks in his Letter to Whitbread, 
pp 34-36. 


19 Essay, 5th edn, London, 1817, vol 3, p 393. It is 
worth quoting the passage at length. ‘. . . I should 
always particularly reprobate any artificial and un- 
natural modes of checking population, both on ac- 
count of their immorality and their tendency to re- 
move a necessary stimulus to industry. If it were 
possible for each married couple to limit by a wish 
the number of their children, there is certainly reason 
to fear that the indolence of the human race would 
be very greatly increased; and that neither the popula- 
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might well seem to threaten existing or prospective 
levels of living when further technological advance 
was not guaranteed. Marriage was already in 
some degree a controlling variable and might 
become still more so, especially as marital fertility 
was largely uncontrolled and as there was little 
likelihood of additional sharp reductions in mor- 
tality. Population growth as such, even in the 
fairly short run, might have appeared still some- 
what flexible. 


Tne Task for Economists 


But the regions in which Malthusian rates of 
growth may be attained by the 1980s are not 
Malthus’s illustrative regions of new settlement, 
with high returns to labour; they already have 
abysmally low levels of living. The increase in 
growth rates does not depend upon a fall in mor- 
tality following improved levels of subsistence, 
though it may well require improved levels if it 
is to persist. A substantial part of the prospective 
high natural increase will be unavoidable — the 
consequence of the existing age-structure of the 
populations concerned, and also the result of im- 
plementing health measures which are both en- 
tirely justified and which form part of universally 
accepted objectives of social progress. Marriage 
is not at present a controlling variable. Short-run 
population growth, in the absence of catastrophe, 
is not very flexible. The first priority of policy 
cannot be to operate on the rate of population 
growth but on the levels of living. 

This conclusion is both obvious and _ fairly 
widely accepted. It underlies much of the current 
writing on the economics of development. While 
most economists probably regard rapid population 
growth in Asia, Africa, and Latin America as a 
serious hindrance to raising levels of living, few 
would consider slow growth an absolutely indis- 
pensable prerequisite. The secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 


tion of individual countries, nor of the whole earth, 
would ever reach its natural and proper extent. But 
the restraints which I have recommended are quite 
of a different character. They are not only pointed 
out by reason and sanctioned by religion, but tend in 
the most marked manner to stimulate industry.’ 


20 Such a change in mortality is certainly shown in ‘ 


Hollingsworth’s study of British ducal families. On 
the medical ‘ advance’, see T. McKeown and R. G. 
Brown, ‘ Medical evidence related to English popula- 
tion changes in the eighteenth century’, Population 
Studies, November 1955, pp 119-41. 
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Asia’s fast growing population must be fed 


East, discussing the prospects of higher incomes 
per head in their region, say that these will 
‘depend primarily on the efforts made by the 
countries concerned to speed up and render more 
effective the process of capital investment and 
technological and organizational advance, And, in 
general, a greater effort will be necessary if the 
rate of population growth is high.” So far as 
capital investment is concerned, it is widely as- 
sumed that a capital-output ratio of 3 to 1 would 
not be too unrealistic. On this basis, and taking 
population increase at 2.5 per cent annually, it 
would require capital at the rate of 13.5 per cent 
of national income each year to double the level 
of living in about thirty-five years.?? Arthur Lewis 
has argued that ‘no nation is so poor that it can- 
not save 12 per cent of its national income if it 
wanted to .. .’, and that ‘the central problem in 
the theory of economic growth is to understand 
the process by which a community is converted 
from being a 5 per cent to a 12 per cent saver — 
with all the changes in attitudes, in institutions, 


21ECAFE, 1, p 45. 

22 RCAFE, 1, pp 36-7. But these figures also indicate 
how a lower rate of population growth would allow 
a more rapid rise in levels of living. With the same 
investment and capital-output ratio, a growth rate of 
1 per cent a year would allow a doubling of levels 
of living in about twenty years instead of thirty-five. 


and in techniques which accompany this con- 
version ’.25 But in that case half the Malthusian 
argument has vanished. Population no longer 
being an independent factor to which all other 
factors conform, Malthus is in a considerable 
measure replaced by Marx. The task of econo- 
mists and sociologists is to help in remodelling 
the institutions and attitudes—a task which is 
abundantly clear, though only too complex in 
practice. 


The Spread of Birth Control 


In effect the other half of the Malthusian argu- 
ment — that concerned with principles of human 
conduct in the control of population growth — 
has also vanished. Its theoretical basis was des- 
troyed in the nineteenth century, though the in- 
ferences in practice have only come to be accepted 
since World War II, and still often in partial 
form. Malthus advocated control through delayed 
marriage, rejecting birth control on grounds of 
morality and incentive to individual and social 
progress. Control through marriage might have 
had a significant effect in particular circumstances. 
In Ireland it certainly did so, though only after 
perhaps a million deaths associated with famine, 
and with the accompaniment of continued mas- 
sive emigration. No real parallel occurred in 
England. In any case the moral basis of the argu- 
ment was rejected by Francis Place. Asserting that 
delayed marriage itself would almost certainly 
provoke immorality, he substituted control within 
marriage for control through marriage, and 
launched the first birth-control propaganda. Mal- 
thus’s anti-Malthusian successor at the East India 
College, the Reverend Richard Jones, was slightly 
less concerned than Place with pre-marital mor- 
ality. At least, he objected to the term ‘vice’ 
which, on Malthus’s definition, would be applied 
to ‘a dozen men’ who ‘ defer marriage till thirty- 
five, with a view to honourable progress to a 
station which they wish their families to occupy 

”, if but ‘a single instance of frailty’ could 
‘be traced to each of them... .24 Far more im- 
portant was Richard Jones’s contention that popu- 
lation increase is not exerted up to the limits of 


23W. A. Lewis, The Theory of Economic Growth, 
pp 236 and 225-26 (cited from Coale and Hoover, op. 
cit. pp 148 and 154). 

24. W. Whewell [and J. Cazenove], ed, Literary Re- 
mains, Consisting of Lectures and Tracts on Political 
Economy, of the late Rev Richard Jones, London, 
1859, p 96. Malthus himself did not appear to be too 
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subsistence, but up to the limits of maintenance, 
maintenance being defined to cover not only food 
but also the commodities required by each class 
to satisfy ‘all the wants and gratifications which 
are essential to maintain them in comfort and 
contentment ’.25 It was these non-food wants 
which were capable of indefinite extension. He 
could see ‘no limit to the comforts and luxuries 
which human beings consider essential to their 
well-being and happiness, and which they will 
avoid sacrificing by imprudent marriages ’.2° The 
channel of action was the society, conditioning 
the levels of maintenance of the various classes 
and their members. Given this conditioning — 
though not wishing to see stationary populations 
common among ‘civilized nations of great pro- 
ducing powers "7 —he would say ‘yes’ to the 
question: ‘Can elevation of habits proceed to an 
extent which will control the tendency of a people 
to increase their numbers, they having the means 
to do so? 5 Indeed, there seemed to be ‘no 
reason why abstinence, founded on plenty and 
on multiplied enjoyments, should not bring the 
progress of numbers to a stand-still’.2° But if it 
is levels of maintenance, capable of indefinite in- 
crease, which act as a brake upon population 
growth, the incentive basis for claiming that 
delayed marriage is the only acceptable form of 
control no longer applies.*° 

Developments in the past hundred years have 


horrified by such ‘frailty’, even though he called it 
‘vice’. He obviously regarded it as almost inevitable, 
recognized that it might increase with delayed marri- 
age, but believed that such delay would still be bene- 
ficial on balance, for if it were to take place ‘ without 
any marked and decided increase of a vicious inter- 
course with the sex, the happiness of society will 
evidently be promoted by it... Essay, 2nd edn, 
London, 1803, p 599. 


25 Ibid, p 99. His alternative definition of the means 
of maintenance was (p 468): ‘ All the means that any 
rank of the community require to satisfy the wants 
and tastes, the satisfaction of which —" believe 
essential to their respectability or comfort. 

26 Ibid, p 102. 

27 Ibid, p 537. 

28 Ibid, p 472. 

29 Ibid, p 536. 

30 It was in general the view of the Classical Econo- 
mists that, if there were a rise in the aspirations of 
the working class, this would act to prevent excessive 
population growth. Nassau Senior believed this was 
already taking place and argued, though without really 
convincing Malthus, that the desire to better one’s 
condition was ‘as natural a wish as the desire for 
marriage’. But Jones was particularly explicit and 
emphatic in his statements on the réle of aspirations 
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justified Jones as against Malthus. And they have 
also shown the acceptance of Place’s view of 
morality, though rather more slowly so far as 
public canons are concerned. In England, for ex. 
ample, the Non-Conformist Churches began to 
modify their stated attitudes in the 1890s. But the 
Church of England, when it first came to discuss 
the subject at the Lambeth Conference of 1908, 
contended that to marry with the intention of 
practising birth control was to ‘ deprave the ideal 
of marriage’, and the bishops recommended the 
prohibition of all birth-control appliances and the 
‘prosecution of all who publicly and profession- 
ally assist preventive methods ’.*1 It was not until 
the 1958 Conference that a positive acceptance 
of birth control was unanimously adopted.*? The 
attitude of the Catholic Church to any form of 
control other than abstinence did not begin to 
change until after Ogino and Knaus had shown 
the possibility of a purely ‘natural’ method. 
Even then, and in spite of the publication of 
books by Catholic authors recommending the 
rhythm method as acceptable, it was not until 
1951 that formal recognition was given to it as 
the one additional, legitimate means of limiting 
family size.** Private morality, however, changed 
more rapidly. In Britain, among the couples mar- 
ried in 1935-9, over 70 per cent were practising or 
had practised birth control, including at least 46 
per cent of the Catholics.*4 Surveys of more 


and of secondary wants. He was, like Malthus, op- 
posed to birth control, but that is a different matter. 
31 Conference of Bishops of the Anglican Communion, 
1908, London, 1908, pp 145-47. 
32 See F. Campbell, ‘ Birth Control and the Christian 
Churches’, Population Studies, November 1960. 
33 Concern for the economic and social problems 
associated with rapid population growth has spread 
Catholic discussion of the use of the safe period. 
See G. H. L. Zeegers, ‘Introduction to the inter- 
national contest on the population problem of under- 
developed areas’, Social Compass, June 1955, and 
S. de Lestapis, SJ., La limitation des naissances, 
Paris, 1959. 
34. Lewis-Faning, Report on an Inquiry into Family 
Limitation . . . (Papers of the Royal Commission on 
Population, vol 1), London, 1949, p 81, Table 60. The 
figure of over 70 per cent represents a correction of 
Lewis-Faning’s data to allow for incomplete exposure. 
The uncorrected figure is given for Roman Catholics; 
a corrected estimate might amount to around 50 per 
cent. Our own more recent study of family planning 
in Britain — undertaken by the Population Investiga- 


tion Committee in 1959-60 — shows a further increase 


in the incidence of birth control practice among 
Catholics as well as Protestants. A preliminary report 
on this study will be published in Population Studies, 
July 1961. 
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recent marriage cohorts in the USA show a some- 
what higher incidence in that country among the 
white population as a whole, with over a quarter 
of all regular church-going Catholic wives using 
prohibited methods.** The indirect evidence in- 
dicates that contraception is firmly established in 
most other Western societies, with or without 
sanction by the majority Church and sometimes 
in the face of very hostile legislation. It is also 
clear that the main spread of birth control was 
not greatly assisted either by new techniques or 
by birth-control clinics. New techniques were 
available, but were little used. Birth-control 
clinics, even where they were permitted or en- 


couraged, had a very small direct impact and, in | 





any case, were not established until after the | 


most important first stages of the emergence of a 
small-family pattern had been achieved. In the 
Western world the institutional provisions for 
birth-control advice, and to a considerable extent 
the invention of newer techniques of contracep- 


tion, display and confirm the dominance of family | 
they do not explain it. Whatever the | 


limitation ; 
immediate mechanisms of personal involvement, 
the underlying basis of new family norms must 
have been changes in the levels of maintenance, 
and these changes took time to effect and for their 
reflection to be shown in reproductive behaviour. 


(To be concluded in our next issue.) 


35 Freedman, Whelpton and Campbell, op. cit. p 184 | 


and Appendix E, pp 469-77. For all white women 
acknowledging the use of contraception the proportion 
is 70 per cent; but allowance should be made for the 
contraceptive effect of douching. Including those who 
use douching for cleanliness only, the proportion rises 
to 81 per cent. Among Catholic women the admitted 
users of contraception amounted to 57 per cent, com- 
pared with 75 per cent for Protestants. 
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A CASE OF PERSECUTION 


by F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


Life can be hard for a priest who 
does not fit into a regular pattern 


HE author of this book 

(The Diary of a Misfit 

Priest, by W. Rowland 
Jones, PhD; Allen & Unwin, 
25s) is certainly a man who 
has had a remarkable ecclesi- 
astical career, Born of strictly 
Methodist and working-class 
parents in central London, he 
became an elementary school- 
master and commenced to train 
for the Methodist ministry. His 
studies were interrupted by the 
First World War, and he gradu- 
ally came under Anglo-Catholic 
influences. Evangelical theology 
seemed to need the reinforce- 
ment of Anglo-Catholic ritual ; 
the emotional faith of the 
Methodist called for the but- 
tressing of an adequate theology 
of church and sacraments. 

He was finally ordained by 
Bishop Hensley Henson and 
served a curacy in the diocese 
of Durham. After this appren- 
ticeship, he held several curacies 
in London before becoming co- 
pastor with Dr Orchard at the 
King’s Weigh House Church, 
an extraordinary experiment in 
Catholic Congregationalism. 


Bitter Disillusion 


When Dr Orchard left to 
enter the Roman _ Catholic 
Church, Rowland Jones re- 
turned to the Church of England 
and was appointed to a benefice 
in the diocese of Manchester. 
Many years later a Continental 
chaplaincy was followed by a 
London curacy, and the story 
concludes with Jones walking 
out of the Church of England. 
He has apparently ended his 
pilgrimage by returning to the 
Methodism of his boyhood days. 

The story is really pathetic 
for it is one of bitter disillusion. 
At the very outset Hensley 
Henson, although he treated 
Jones well in other respects, was 
willing to try and to condemn 
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him unheard when a handful 
of parishioners complained of 
his ceremonial practices. The 
real motive of these people 
seems to have been founded on 
a desire to harm Jones for sup- 
porting the Labour candidate. 
His politics were the basic 
motive why he was forced out 
of two London curacies at the 
behest of middle-class parish- 
ioners or Tory vicars. 


Odd Man Out 


His one really happy period 
seems to have been that during 
which he was co-pastor with 
Dr Orchard, for he was then 
in touch with a remarkable man 
who had considerable influence 
upon the London of the nine- 
teen-twenties. But, even here, 
Jones was in perplexity simply 
because he could not follow 
Orchard in his drift to Rome. 
In Manchester, he seems to 
have been treated abominably 
by the bishop, Dr Guy War- 
man, who did not like the 
appointment of a man who was 
in opposition to his own Tory- 
ism and Protestantism. Again 
and again Dr Warman tried to 
shut him up within the confines 
of his parish and prevent him 
obtaining preferment. It was 
only with a change in the dio- 
cesan that he obtained the bare 
elementals of decent treatment 
and was recommended for a 
Continental chaplaincy. But this 
Was again to prove unhappy, for 
Jones’s radical outlook gave no 
pleasure to the world of the 
diplomats and they had no 
hesitation in making him feel 
unwanted. 

A campaign of back-stabbing 
led to his recall to London. He 
Was appointed to a_ church 
about to be closed and various 
promises were made to him. 
When the time came, he was 
squeezed out of the combined 








} 
benefice and asked to vacate his| 
flat within six weeks. 

A deeply hurt man, his faith 
in bishops and episcopacy ut- 
terly shattered, he walked out 
of the Church of England for 
good. In a foreword, Dr Leslie 
Weatherhead seeks to soften 
the anti-episcopal tone of the 
book but, like the Rev C. O, 
Rhodes in the _ introduction 
which he also contributes, he is 
unable to deny the main grava- 
men of its charges. 

It would be easy to dismiss 
this book as biased, the book 
of a man who was a misfit. But 
such a_ dismissal would be 
besiae the point. A whole series 
of historical causes has made 
the bishops of the Church of 
England into officers of the 
social establishment and_ they 
have therefore no room for one 
who does not conform. Jones 
was a dangerous man because | 
he did not fit into any regular’ 
ecclesiastical pattern. What is | 
more, he was a social radical 
who challenged the easy as- 
sumptions of the middle classes, 
Therefore Jones must be forced 
into compliance or frozen out. 


Persecuting Deacons 


It is a sobering reflection that | 
it would be possible to name 
many clergy who, in one way 
or another, could parallel some 
part of Jones’s story. He men- 
tions one particular episcopal 
set-up in no very friendly man- 
ner. Actually, he could have 
said a great deal more concern- 
ing the treatment of unpopular 
individuals in that particular 
diocese without any exaggera- 
tion. It is also interesting to read 
Jones’s remarks upon ecclesi- 
astical lawyers and their finan- 
cial pickings. 

Where Jones, and not a few 
clergy, fail to face the facts is 
that they refuse to recognize 
that similar experiences could 
probably be found at any time 
since Christianity became an 
established religion. The fore- 
word by Dr Weatherhead con- 
demns the nominal Christian 
who could hurt any man as 
much as these bishops and 
others have hurt Rowland 
Jones. But a deeper conclusion 
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would be that of the very real 
cruelty and harm _ perpetrated 
by the Christian Church as a 
whole by means of its admini- 
strative officers throughout its 
long history. 

Dr Weatherhead and Jones 
speak of bishops, but Method- 
ism had, among others, its Dr 
Bunting, who smote his oppon- 
ents with any weapon which 
lay to hand. Persecuting deacons 


have been hallmarks of many 
Protestant sects, while chapel 
committees have shown scant 
regard for the minister who 
does not preach their way, 
whether in religion or in 
politics. 

There is a lesson here for the 
type of rationalist who thinks 
that The Humanist attacks the 
Churches too much. Jones 
draws a picture of persecution 


at the present day which his- 
tory shows to have been com- 
mon throughout the centuries. 
Not a few would live happier 
lives if the type of bishops por- 
trayed here were an extinct race. 
In the last resort the true reply 
to Jones’s persecutors is not 
Methodism but a humanism 
which cares for morality be- 
cause it cares for human hap- 
piness in every sphere. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 


TELEVISION 
FOR ADULTS ONLY 


OBODY will be surprised 
N that the Roman Catholic 

evidence to the Pilkington 
Committee on Broadcasting in- 
cludes a recommendation for 
stricter censorship. Superficially 
it seems plausible to classify 
television programmes as U, A, 
or X, but in practice I fear that 
the result would be an increase 
in boredom. For the idea, quite 
obviously, is to give Mrs Grundy 
a place on the proposed Board 
of Censors. 

One wonders what the Board 
would make of the strange 
world of Graham Greene. It is 
not lacking in violence and adul- 
tery, and even priests do not 
conform to the approved pat- 
tern. The dilemma was faced 
long ago by Newman, who saw 
quite clearly that a writer who 
depicts a sinful world must des- 
cribe sin. 


Sly Suggestion 

The Church is ready enough 
on other occasions to emphasize 
the responsibility of parents for 
their children. Television pro- 
vides an opportunity for them 
to exercise their rights. They 
should refuse to allow children 
to view what they regard as un- 
suitable, not force us to accept 
infantile fare or sit up late for 
an adult play. The sly suggestion 
that strong meat after eight- 
thirty should be preceded by a 
religious interlude must be 
firmly resisted. So must the pro- 


posal to give more authority to 
the Central Religious Advisory 
Committee. 

Radio and television should 
be as neutral in religious con- 
troversy as they try to be in 
politics. It is none of their busi- 
ness to do the work of mission- 
aries and evangelists. Unfortu- 
nately the assumption is made 
on these media—though hardly 
anywhere else—that Britain is 
a Christian country. This myth 
is the legacy of Lord Reith. 


Popular Humanists 


But it would be churlish not 
to recognize that humanists ap- 
pear quite often in serious pro- 
grammes. Earl Russell, Sir 
Julian Huxley, Prof A. J. Ayer, 
Dr Grey Walter, and Miss 
Marghanita Laski are now 
familiar faces to viewers. Dr 
Bronowski’s name is also known 
to millions. 

I am inclined to think that 
the task he set himself in ‘In- 
sight’ has proved too difficult. 
The attempts to elucidate the 
mystery of time were valiant, 
and the clocks and ‘perpetual 
motion’ machines were great 
fun. But entropy is a hard nut 
to crack. 

Why was the eclipse such a 
disappointment? Certainly there 
can be no criticism of the formi- 
dable technical job of collating 
films made in France, Italy, and 
Yugoslavia. It may be that the 
television screen is too small to 
convey the sense of cosmic 
drama. Also the eeriness of the 
natural spectacle owes nearly 
everything to colour and silence. 


When a commentator’s voice 
tells us that it is awe-inspiring, 
the awe immediately evaporates. 
Also, having been warned to 
watch the effect of the strange 
darkness on animals, it was odd 
to be shown tethered goats in 
brilliant floodlighting. 


Priestley’s Sermon 


After a spate of the new style 
drama in squalid settings, the 
revival of J. B. Priestley’s An 
Inspector Calls was a refreshing 
change. We were back to dress 
clothes and spacious drawing- 
rooms. The time was 1912, when 
out-of-work shop assistants were 
driven to prostitution and sui- 
cide—or so novelists would have 
us believe. But despite this old- 
fashioned convention, reminis- 
cent at times of the problem 
pictures that used to hang in 
the Royal Academy, it was 
rattling good theatre. It was a 
better Sunday evening sermon 
than the Religious Advisory 
Committee could provide. 

It is curious that America 
should have to produce ‘The 
Valiant Years’, which is per- 
haps the most momentous chap- 
ter in the history of Britain. The 
BBC ‘cooperated’ and the result 
is certainly very good. No one 
who lived through those years 
can fail to be moved by the 
scenes of Munich, the mass ral- 
lies of the Nazis, the invasion 
of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, 
and the unforgettable words of 
Churchill. A new generation, 
which has only just read of 
these things, now views authen- 
tic pictures of Dunkirk and the 
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fall of France. I hope they will 
draw the right conclusion. 

Full marks must be given to 
the BBC series ‘Your Life in 
their Hands’. To show a surgical 
operation in progress without 
the slightest appeal to morbid 
interest is a triumph. After the 
removal of a gallstone from an 
elderly patient we were shown 
the changing of a baby’s blood, 
thereby saving his life—though 
if his parents happened to be 
Jehovah’s Witnesses it would 
not be allowed. 

‘Panorama’ continues to pro- 
vide an excellent contemporary 
scrapbook. I hope nothing hap- 
pens to the Portuguese critics of 
Salazar who spoke so bravely 
at the microphone in the heart 
of Lisbon. Some of them kept 
their faces hidden, but the 
Secret Police will fall down 
badly if such a simple ruse foxes 


them. CLIFFORD MASON 
RADIO 
WOMEN CAN BE 


TOUGH 


‘ OMAN’S Hour’ has 
W been in the news. Mr 
Robert Robinson, 


radio critic of The Sunday 
Times, attacked it under the 
provocative caption ‘Lush for 
the Ladies’. Whereupon he was 
invited to defend his views in 
“‘Woman’s Hour’ itself. This was 
a clever move on the part of 
the producer. In the subsequent 
encounter Mr Robinson sus- 
tained some damage but went 
down with all guns firing. ‘None 
but the brave .. .’ 


‘Religious Blackmail’ 


It is not often one hears in 
‘Woman’s Hour’ complaints 
about religious teaching in 
schools. That happened the other 
day when Mrs Barbara Dettmar 
told us her own experience as a 
mother. Born Jewish, she and 
her husband are ‘unbelievers’, 
with a seven-year-old girl at 
school. One day she came upon 
the child crying bitterly because 
she couldn’t believe in God (as 
taught her at school) and was 
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frightened. Mrs Dettmar de- 
nounced the present system as 
one of ‘religious blackmail’, as 
well she may. 

A few days later in the same 
programme the headmaster of 
a State school and two ladies 
(one a parent) met under a 
chairman to consider some of 
the points raised in letters re- 
plying to Mrs Dettmar, There 
was little real argument. The 
Education Act of 1944, the 
headmaster pointed out, pre- 
scribes a certain religious cur- 
riculum for all State schools. 


Problem for Mothers 


According to one of the ladies, 
what was wrong was not in the 
religious teaching but the in- 
efficient way it is done. Teach- 
ers sometimes were not con- 
vinced Christians themselves and 
only taught religion as part of 
their job. She favoured getting 
‘specialists’ from the theological 
training colleges, who could tell 
the children something about the 
intellectual content of their reli- 
gion as well. A lady writing 
from Ireland had suggested that 
children should be taught to be 
good and not fuddled with the- 
ories about God. This—the only 
piece of good sense I was to 
hear during the afternoon—was 
brushed aside by the panellists, 
who held that you cannot sep- 
arate the two things. One of 
them went so far as to say that 
those who do not wish their 
children taught religion in the 
usual way should withdraw 
them: otherwise they might in- 
fect the rest. Which is no ans- 
wer to Mrs Dettmar, but an 
insult. 

No doubt the Education Act 
is the nigger in the woodpile ; 
but why can’t we have a pro- 
gramme where mothers of both 
sides could have the matter out 
between themselves, no holds 
barred? The resulting battle of 
the Amazons might reconcile 
even Mr Robinson to ‘Woman’s 
Hour’. 


Sir Norman Angell 


The new series—‘The Greeks’ 
and “The Making of China’— 
both still running and _ both 
first rate, will be commented 





on next month. Meanwhile Sir 
Norman Angell’s broadcast ‘The 
Dangerous Heritage’ calls for 
some notice here. 

A Nobel Prize winner now in 
his eighty-ninth year, he took for 
his theme—World Peace. The 
Greeks, he remarked, masters 
of political philosophy though 
they were, did not know how 
to keep the peace themselves, 
city-state warring against city- 
state most of the time. Sir Nor- 
man did not spare the Chris- 
tians either: ‘For nearly twenty 
centuries Christian theologians 
have learnedly elaborated the 
message of the Prince of Peace.’ 
And look at the world today! 
At least the Greeks (if I may 
add my own gloss) had the 
excuse that successful war pro- 
vided the victor with slaves, an 
economic necessity in those 
days. 


The Divided World 


Sir Norman pins his faith on 
a more complete Western unity. 
‘We of the West must hang 
together,’ he warned, lapsing 
into cliché, ‘or we hang separ- 
ately.” ‘Power rests ultimately 
in ideas,’ and in Sir Norman’s 
opinion the three things needed 
are better understanding of the 
forces within ourselves; better 
understanding of the nature of 
modern society, especially the 
interdependence of its economic 
life ; and the disciplining of our 
anti-social impulses. 

My only criticism (for what 
it is worth) of this programme 
is that it doesn’t hang together. 
Interdependence in a_ divided 
world is no guarantee of peace. 
Western society, based as it is on 
the competitive principle, cannot 
help being anti-social—each man 
for himself. There is not much 
to choose between the ant-hill 
and the rat race. One can but 
hope that by a process of osmo- 
sis the two sides will gradually 
merge to form a third which is 
neither East nor West but the 
one human family. It may be 
a humanist’s dream only, but 
is also an extension of Sir Nor- 
man’s own plea of interdepend- 
ence—an extension the H-bomb 
has made inescapable. 

A. D. COHEN 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








RELIGION AND THE CHILD 


Sir,—As the humanist partner 
in a mixed marriage I was very 
interested in James Buchanan’s 
article on the problem. From 
my nine years’ experience I can 
testify that the difficulties are 
by no means insuperable, if ap- 
proached intelligently and with 
mutual respect for one another’s 
beliefs. The best approach is for 
the partners to cultivate what 
attitudes and beliefs they have 
in common and to avoid useless 
arguments about unsolvable 
religious questions. In this way 
one can achieve a surprising 
amount of agreement over fun- 
damental matters, particularly 
those which can be reasoned out 
without dogmatic assertion. 

The crucial test is, of course, 
over the upbringing of children. 
Here each partner must realize 
that neither logically has an ex- 
clusive right over the child. The 
Catholic parent has as much 
right to insist that the child 
receives instruction in the 
Catholic religion as to insist that 
it takes piano lessons, but he or 
she should respect the right of 
the other partner, even within 
the terms of ‘the promise’, to 
refuse sending the child to a 
Catholic school, where it will 
hear nothing or only disparag- 
ing accounts of other attitudes to 
life. The principal thing is that 
the child should be allowed a 
fair appreciation of the beliefs 
of both parents. Consider four 
young adults: A, a male Catho- 
lic, Al, a female Catholic ; B, a 
male humanist; Bl, a female 
humanist. If A marries Al and 
B marries Bl, the progress of 
each will be strongly influenced 
to adopt an attitude to life 
which has no real appreciation 
of and is antagonistic to the 
other. If, alternatively, the pair- 
ing is A-B1 and A1-B, and the 
Marriages succeed, although the 
children will probably all have 
Catholic instruction they will 
also have knowledge and influ- 


ence of the humanist attitude 
and will not be likely to adopt 
any belief without due thought 
of its alternatives. Certainly a 
good deal more tolerance and 
understanding will be generated. 
Opinions may differ, but I feel 
the second pairing is likely in 
the long run to be of more bene- 
fit to mankind—D. E. Carrt- 
WRIGHT, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Sir,—My son came back from 
school today extremely upset 
because the master had gone 
round the class asking the boys 
if they believed in God. ‘When 
I said I didn’t (because I don’t, 
you know), all the boys roared 
with laughter and said: “Bent- 
inck’s a fool”. Next time I shall 
probably say I do, because I 
can’t bear the whole form laugh- 
ing at me.’ How can one best 
help a seven-year-old to cope 
with the whole weight of an 
organized religious society? 

I should be most grateful for 
the views of any other parents 
who have had to deal with this 


problem. — Countess HENRY 
BENTINCK, Berkhamsted. 
Sir,—In James _ Buchanan’s 


article on ‘The Problem of 
Mixed Marriages’ we see once 
again the folly of bringing up 
children without religion. In 
bringing up children, I found 
that to place the religion of 
every country along with its in- 
dustries, agriculture, and so 
forth gave them a strong sense 
of proportion. By the time they 
were in their ’teens they were 
interested in all religions but 
in chains to none.—ANN SMITH, 
Hythe, Kent. 


Humanist Teachers 


Sir,—Mr_ Griffin (February 
Humanist) seems to me to have 
had a fair amount of luck, as 
well as courage and integrity. 
Certainly he is older and more 
experienced than I am, and I 
hope that I can one day look 


back on my present struggles 
and feel they have been worth 
while. In my present school—a 
junior—I have found, after 
many sincere attempts, that it 
is impossible to reach any un- 
derstanding with an- intolerant 
staff. It is not only that in no 
junior school have I found one 
member of staff even tolerant 
of my views, but the continual 
‘baiting’, even if I do try to keep 
quiet, is very wearing. If I re- 
fused to take RI or to attend 
morning assembly, I think [ 
should be putting too great a 
burden on my Head, who al- 
ready has all he can do to con- 
trol a staff, the majority of 
whom are married women. He 
alone is tolerant, but could not 
support me against his staff, and 
I do not expect it of him. 

I have courage and integrity 
—only average qualifications, 
unfortunately—and I am quite 
sure that being an agnostic, and 
all that it implies, could easily 
hinder my promotion, especi- 
ally as I am also a Socialist, a 
member of CND, and am 
against capital punishment. 

However, I am going to try 
my luck in a large Secondary 
Modern school, where I hope 
to meet with more tolerance. 

I should be interested to hear 
how other young humanists in 


- primary schools have fared.— 


(Miss) COLLEEN 
Basingstoke, Hants. 


T. YOUNG, 


Is Humanism a Religion? 


Smr,—I read the editorial 
‘What is Religion?’ in the 
January Humanist with keen 
interest. Many freethinkers over 
here, mostly members of ‘the 
old school of Freethought’, as 
well as myself, heartily agree 
with the sentence which reads: 
‘The ambiguity of the word has 
become a scandal.’ If such is 
the case, it is proper for free- 
thinkers to seek the reasons 
thereof, what persons, influ- 
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ences, etc, have brought this 
state of affairs about. This 
problem is nothing new in free- 
thought activity. 

It is admitted in the editorial 
that humanism is considered by 
some to be a ‘religion’. As to 
Sir Julian Huxley, aside from 
the marvellous work he has 
done otherwise, I would like to 
differ very much from you that 
his Religion Without Revelation 
has not been anything but a 
milk-and-water affair. 

If, as you rightly state, ‘Some 
new approach is badly needed 
to clear up this muddle’, let us 
call things by their right names. 
Also . . . let us not seek the 
cloak of ‘respectability’ which is 
often stained with the mud of 
righteousness. As Chapman 
Cohen of treasured memory 
wrote: ‘You cannot take a 
word such as “religion” and give 
it a quite new—often a reserved 
—meaning without being guilty 
of either dissimulation or deceit’ 
(emphasis not in original — 
Foundations of Religion.) — 
JacK BENJAMIN, New York, 
USA. 


Sir,—May I tell your ‘best 
brains’ why I consider myself 
to be an agnostic, an atheist, 
and religious (although I am 
not sure whether I described my- 
self as such in my reply to your 
questionnaire)? 

I am an agnostic because I 
‘hold that the existence of any- 
thing beyond material pheno- 
mena is unknown or unproved’ 
(Everyman’s English Diction- 
ary); I am an atheist because I 
do not believe in a_ personal 
God; and I am religious be- 
cause I have an attitude of rev- 
erence towards Nature, which 
to me means everything (in- 
cluding consciousness) in and 
of the universe. It is nothing 
that I can pray to or have com- 
munication with, but through 
its various forms it arouses feel- 
ings in me of awe, fear, love, 
and worship (as well as and 
despite some of hate and aver- 
sion) ; and for myself I can but 
accept it as supreme force, and 
I have a desire (however futile 
for the individual) to know, 


control, and serve it in realizing 
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its potentialities. Isn’t that being 


religious? — H. GURNEY, 
Manchester. 
The Existence of God 


Sir,—First of all, let me say 
that I do not understand the 
meaning of the word ‘God’ 
apart from its context. How- 
ever, the context in the letters 
in the December issue is clear 
enough to make discussion pos- 
sible. 

In my younger days I was 
taught that God was perfectly 
good as well as omnipotent. I 
now contend that the two quali- 
ties are inconsistent. If God is 
perfectly good, he cannot do 
evil, and so is not omnipotent. 
It is logically possible to do evil. 
I suppose everybody will admit 
that there is such a thing as 
‘evil’. At any rate, we have a 
word for it, and it is not en- 
tirely insignificant. Perfect good- 
ness is inconsistent with omni- 
potence—-W. R. Scott, Gis- 
borne, NZ. 


Sir,—Reader T. S. Adams 
(January) hits the nail perfectly 
on the head when he says The 
Humanist attacks on religion 
are ‘not basic enough’. I have 
been telling the same for the 
last two decades and proposing 
a logico-positivist technique of 
atheism that demonstrates all 
religion to be logically false and 
showing why it is a fallacy. Here 
it is. 

First Tautology: The universe 
exists everywhere and ever; 
something exists somewhere and 
some time; nothing exists no- 
where and never (The Free- 
thinker, May 26, 1935; The 
Literary Guide, February and 
October, 1947), A ‘transcendent 
world’, i.e. ‘not existing in space- 
time’, means thus ‘existing no- 
where and never at all’, a self- 
contradiction. 

Second Tautology: There ex- 
ists no unique general individual 
x, called ‘X’ (capitalized!) in 
addition to all the particular 
individuals, the x’s. God is a 
category -mistake (The Free- 
thinker, September 30, 1955). 

Third Tautology: Anything 
truly foreknown happens abso- 
lutely necessarily and unavoid- 








ably. The Christian morality is 
false, because all ‘sins’, crimes, 
catastrophies happen equally as 
necessarily as good deeds since 
everything has been rigidly de. 
termined and justified solely by 
the god Yahweh’s true omni- 
scient foreknowledge. Christian 
religion is therefore absolutely 
useless as a guide because self- 
contradictory (The Humanist, 
May 1960, Letters). 

I plead for a thorough scru- 
tiny of my Three Tautologies 
and for their universal adoption 
if found logically impregnable. 
— GREGORY SMELTERS, 
Manly, NSW. 


Capital Punishment 


Sir,—If the majority of hu- 
manists welcome the new drive 
of the National Campaign for 
the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, then I am in the minority, 
and most emphatically so. 

The absurdities of the present 
Homicide Act have at last 
roused MPs to action, and I 
hope the outcome will return 
the death penalty for all mur- 
derers. It is high time more 
mercy and consideration was 
shown to the victim, the vic- 
tim’s relatives, and the general 
public, instead of the shielding 
procedure, from arrest to psy- 
chiatrist, which is given io the 
murderer at present. — (Mrs) 
A. E. Dyer, Malvern Wells. 


Sir,—What evidence is there 
that the death penalty is not a 
deterrent to murder? The fact 
that in some countries where 
the death penalty has _ been 
abolished the murder population 
ratio is less than in ours means 
nothing. I know of at least two 
countries, e.g. Iraq and India, 
where there is no death penalty 
but where the evidence of mur- 
der is greater than in our own. 

Let us be rational and admit 
that there is no evidence to 
guide us either way in this con- 
troversy.—J. M. GreGory, Port- 
stewart, Co Londonderry. 


Dreams and Magic 

Str,—Mr Sloan says that to 
primitive men there were two 
categories of experience, experi- 
ence of real life and dream ex- 
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perience, and that there was no 
reason why they should regard 
lone as more real than the other. 
‘Primitive man’ is a purely 
fictitious character, made up of 
odds and ends abstracted from 
the cultures of modern savages, 
in this case presumably from 
some anecdotes of savages who 
took a dream seriously. It can, 
however, safely be said that no 
human being has ever lived, or 
at any rate lived long (except 
in modern times in a mental 
hospital) who habitually con- 
fused dream life with waking 
life. 

The attitude of savages to 
dreams varies considerably. In 
some tribes (eg. in North 
America) people are expected 
to have particular types of 
dream, and therefore do so. In 
others (e.g. in East Africa) there 
are traditional systems of dream 
interpretation in which dreams 
often go by opposites. The Yao 
and other tribes of Nyasaland 
believe that to dream of the 
death of a sick person augurs 
his speedy recovery. Perhaps 
they are not ‘primitive’, but then 
who are? As regards magic, Mr 
Sloan seems to suppose that any- 
thing which is believed to serve 
a practical end does serve a prac- 
tical end.—RaGLan, Usk, Mon. 


Muhammad’s Deification 
Sir,—May I refer Mr J. S. K. 
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Patrick to the following quota- 
tion: 

As early as the third century of 
the Muhammadan era, the person 
of the Prophet is endowed with 
all the attributes of the Christian 
Logos. Muhammad, or rather the 
‘truth’ (HAQIQA) or ‘light’ of 
Muhammad, has ceased to be 
merely the Prophet of Arabia 
who claimed neither divinity nor 
supernatural powers. . . . he has 
become the pre-existent ‘centre and 
animated principle of the whole 
created universe, the spirit and life 
of all things’, . . . Muhammad 
has, in fact, ceased to be merely a 
prophet ... he has become some- 
thing very like the incarnate Wis- 
dom of God. 

This quotation is taken from 
Foolishness to the Greeks, by 
R. C. Zaehner, Spalding Profes- 
sor of Eastern Religions and 
Ethics in Oxford University. 
Later in the same publication 





reference is made to ‘the quasi- 
deification of Muhammad’, 
which is akin to what I meant 
by my statement that he and the 
Buddha ‘came to be endowed 
with divine attributes and to be 
treated in some ways as gods’.— 
ANDREA PENNARD, Oxford. 


Rationalist History 


Sir,—As a student engaged in 
historical research which in- 
volves me in a consideration of 
the freethought movement dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, I was 
more than usually interested in 
the letter from Mr Mickle- 
wright in your March issue. I 
immediately wrote to him in 
connection with his proposal to 
form some society for the study 
of rationalist history, and he has 
suggested that you might be 
kind enough to publicize the 
fact that if anyone who is in- 
terested in such a_ project 
would write to me, at 54 Leo- 
pold Rd, London, SW19, we 
will attempt to arrange a meet- 
ing to discuss the best method 
of forming such a group at an 
early opportunity.— (Miss) G. 
HawtTIn, London, SW19. 


Ethical Religion 


Sir,—On reading Mr Chal- 
mer’s letter in the February 
Humanist, I recalled some 
words of Hardy’s, written in 
1922. Mr Chalmers says ‘the 
decay of religion leaves a 
spiritual vacuum’. Thomas 
Hardy wrote as follows: 


. .. What other purely English 
establishment than the Church, of 
sufficient dignity and footing, with 
such strength of old associations, 
such scope for transmutability, 
such architectural spell, is left in 
this country to keep the shreds 
of morality together? 

It may be a forlorn hope, a 
mere dream, that of an alliance 
between religion, which must be 
retained unless the world is to 
perish, and complete rationality, 
which must come, unless also the 
world is to perish... 


Hardy’s answer to Mr Chal- 
mer’s question—an alliance be- 
tween religion and complete 
rationality—will ring a_ bell 
among those of us who support 
South Place Ethical Society. 


The objects of the Society are 
the ‘study and dissemination of 
ethical principles and the culti- 
vation of a rational religious 
sentiment’, Has SPES the 
answer for humanists?7—A. O. 
SNOOK, Bournemouth. 


Humanist Marchers 

Sir,—A group of young hu- 
manists intend to march in sup- 
port of the Campaign for Nuc- 
lear Disarmament under a hu- 
manist banner. We shall assem- 
ble at 9.30 am on Easter Mon- 
day, April 3, at Stratford, for 
the last day of the eastern 
‘prong’ of the march, arriving 
in Trafalgar Square at about 
2.30 pm. 

If any of your readers care to 
join us on that day they will 
be most welcome. Further in- 
formation can be obtained from 
‘The Wethersfield March’, c/o 
The Young Humanists, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London, 
WCI, or alternatively by calling 
any Monday evening after 7.30 
pm.—G. E. Ricuarpson, Lon- 
don, WCI. 


Diet and Disease 
Sir,—Rational vegetarianism 
is simply a more humane and 
intelligent method of eating, 
recognizing that life has a com- 
mon origin and that food is a 
relation of one form to others 
and asking that we use our 
superior intelligence and com- 
passion to select a diet from in- 
sentient ‘food’, ie. grain, eggs, 
fruit, dairy produce, etc. Con- 
trary to popular belief, vege- 
tarians eat everything bar ani- 
mals themselves ; those who for- 
go animal products are referred 
to as ‘vegans’ and do obviously 
have a greater responsibility to 
themselves to ensure the ade- 
quacy of their diet. However, 
the nutritional factors which 
Mr Briggs cites as lacking are 
in fact covered by the vegan 
diet. We may not be able to 
‘synthesize’ and ‘convert’ ade- 
quately for a vegan diet, but 
‘Barmene’ (yeast extract vita- 
minized) provides substantial 
vitamin B,,. in non-animal form 
and ‘Bemax’ (wheat germ) con- 
tains all ten ‘essential amino 
acids’, creating a better source 
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of protein than much meat. As 
an ‘ordinary’ vegetarian, I also 
eat B,. and complete protein in 
the form of dairy produce. 

While I would agree that wild 
claims are made for vegetarian- 
ism on ‘health’ grounds by per- 
sons prone to exaggeration and 
I do not see any reasons to sup- 
pose that the diet is necessarily 
superior nutritionally, it is true 
that meat and its hanging- 
around carry most responsibility 
for food poisoning—77 per cent 
of all salmonella food contami- 
nation is through meat in some 
form. However, it is without 
doubt superior from an esthetic 
and humane viewpoint (broiler 
and slaughter-house free) and 
furthermore encourages an im- 
aginative use of food and (in 
defence from such persons as 
Mr Briggs) a desire to know 
something about nutrition. 
There will be some vegetarians 
on an unbalanced diet, possibly 
as great a percentage as those 
on other diets. 

A glance at a list of promi- 
nent vegetarians in all fields 
does not suggest ‘mental and 
physical inferiority’ —-GEOFFREY 
Kiss, London, NW6. 


Sir,—The fact that some reli- 
gions are interested in nutrition 
from a moral standpoint is, 
surely, in their favour, Science 
itself has to be amoral, but this 
does not apply to scientists who 
cling illogically to flesh eating 
while doing everything in their 
power (with the very enthusi- 
astic co-operation of commercial 
drug houses and orthodox medi- 
cine) to offset its effects with 
drugs, vaccines, vivisection, tran- 
quillizers, pep pills, and aperi- 
ents. 

Vitamin B,, was discovered 
by a life vegetarian, who states 
that large quantities are syn- 
thesized in the human vegetar- 
ian gut during digestive pro- 
cesses, in the same way as cows 
make jt while living on a diet 
completely devoid of the vita- 
min. The signs of anaemia and 
nervous disorders were found 
by Dr Wokes and his colleagues 
in some vegans, not vegetarians. 
The hospitals and lunatic asy- 
lums are packed by meat-eaters, 
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and if I may be permitted to 
hit with the same force as Mr 
Briggs, I would add that the 
criminals, thugs, bank-robbers, 
and delinquents appearing in 
our courts are all meat-eaters. 
I do not know of a single case 
of a vegetarian being charged 
with thuggery, murder, or rape, 
though several have been guests 
of Her Majesty for protesting 
against atomic bombs.—GEorF- 
FREY L. Rupp (Secretary, The 
Vegetarian Society), Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. 


Smr,—Mr Michael H. Briggs, 
in his paragraphs under the sub- 
title ‘Food Faddists’, seems to 
have fallen into his own trap. 
The term ‘food faddist’ is ab- 
stract and unscientific: in fact 
it bears no semantic relationship 
to the subject matter under dis- 
cussion. Your correspondent 
does not mention the concept 
‘food reform’, which forms the 
basis of the system of thera- 
peutical dietetics practised by 
qualified naturopaths. Nor does 
he seem aware of the vast 
amount of knowledge and data 
gathered over many years of 
practical experimentation in nu- 
trition by, for example, the Soil 
Association. 

As far back as October 13, 
1951, a note of alarm was 
sounded by Sir Edward Mellan- 
by in the British Medical 
Journal. His article, ‘The Chemi- 
cal Manipulation of Food’, and 
the implication of these dubious 
practices in terms of human 
health could hardly be ignored. 
May I also refer to an article 
appearing in the New Scientist 
of December 1, 1960, under the 
title ‘Chemicals in Food’, which 
stated : 

The formation of a new organi- 
zation, the British Industrial Bio- 
logical Research Association, to 
study the possible effects upon 
health and to ensure the harmless- 
ness of substances that may be 
added to food, drink and cos- 
metics, is therefore welcome. The 
Association is to be supported by 
a number of leading companies 
in the food, chemical, plastics, cos- 
metics and packaging industries 
and by some important distribu- 
tive concerns, Indirectly it will 
receive Government blessing as 
the Department of Scientific and 









Industrial Research has agreed t 
make an annual grant. H U 
Other prominent nutritionist 
such as Sir Robert McCarrison}. HE 
Dr Magnus Pyke, also McCol4 
lum, Osborne, and Mendel, have Uni 
likewise indicated that all may}, * ™* 
not be well with accepted and ington C 
conventional nutritional andjiNS 2S, t 
dietetic ideas. Beveridg 
Mr Briggs says: ‘Moreover| Now tha 
not only are plant foods more <asting. 
difficult to digest, but a totally task = . 
vegetarian diet lacks vitamin B,,} "usted © 
and often one or more amino} %@ndum 
acids.” What is to be said of the) tat 1m“ 
millions of people who eat little] 2™Ple in 
or no vegetables at all, and yet) bumanis 
suffer terribly with indigestion?} °°" tm 
(Statistics on the sales of ant 2d te ‘ 
acids and other indigestion (1) The 
‘cures’ might be revealing in this) °° repli 
respect!) In fact, only a small} % publi 
minority are total vegetarians: tinctivel) 
the majority are lacto-vegetari- oe 
ans whose risk of suffering from} P™"“!P > 
food deficiencies is substantially a: ‘ 
less. But what would your cor-§ U0 
respondent say of the ‘well fed’ _ 
millions who live on the poor pu 
and depleted foods of our civil. and oe 
ization—do they not suffer from} #8 TUS! 
deficiencies? He continues his It is 
attack on vegetarians by saying: } ™°™0r 
‘Signs of anaemia and nervous The rel 
disorders have been found in th th 
some cases and, more import- _ 1 
ant, also in their children.’ tga 
Would medical statistics show} ""° _— 
that anaemia and nervous dis- | 
orders are solely confined to} Wea 
vegetarians? (Ellen R 
To pass on to fasting, the| work o 
findings of naturopathic clinic- ; Movemé 
ians for over a century have} murder 
been exactly the opposite to} at her 
those of the ‘nutritionists’, Mus-| the har 
cular weakness, bradycardia,j S80 It 1: 
ketosis, acidosis—in fact the} Was no 
whole gamut of ‘diseases’ that? editor v 
afflict humanity as described in| of a we 
textbooks—are not based solely } Human 
on the clinical study of fasting} Renaiss 
subjects. On the contrary, they} Preside 
are mainly based on the clinical} of Indi 
observations made on ‘ordinary’ | sympatl 
people with conventional habits, | Mission 
living on ‘sensible’ non-faddist § arried 
diets. the lat 
Incidentally, I am not a vege- | Marxis' 
tarian—THomas G. Dummer} thinker 
(Vice-President, British Naturo- | Sifted 
pathic Association), London, | *ergie 
NW3. up a hi 
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(1) The humanist outlook should 
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firmed, broadened, informed, 
and put to constructive purpose 
as religious believers are. 

It is to be hoped that the 
memorandum will make an 
impression in the right quarters. 
The relationship of humanists 
with the BBC and ITV has im- 
proved in some respects, but 
fine words butter no parsnips. 

* * * 


We are shocked to learn that 
¢Ellen Roy, who carried on the 
work of the Radical Humanist 
movement in India, has been 
murdered. She met her death 
at her home in Dehra Dun at 
the hands of two fanatics—or 
so it is presumed, since there 
was no robbery. She was joint 
editor with Prof Sibnarayan Ray 
of a weekly journal, the Radical 
Humanist, and secretary of the 
Renaissance Institute. Both the 
President and Prime Minister 
of India have expressed their 
sympathy and the hope that the 
mission of the Institute will be 
{carried on. It was founded by 
the late M. N. Roy, an ex- 
Marxist and a highly original 
thinker. Until her death his 
gifted widow devoted all her 
energies to the task of building 
up a humanist movement which 








would offer an alternative to 
both Communism and _super- 
natural religion. 

Bg * * 


Thanks to the initiative of Mr 
F. H. Amphlett Micklewright, 
the LCC have agreed to erect 
a plaque at 29 Turner Street, 
Stepney, one-time residence of 
Charles Bradlaugh. The inscrip- 
tion will read: ‘ London County 
Council, Charles Bradlaugh, 
1833-1891, Advocate of Free 
Thought, lived here 1870-1877.’ 

* * * 
Group Activities 

RPA Group (Chicago-Midwest, 
USA), Room 2009, 1 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, 4th Thursday in 
each month. 

Southend & District Humanist 
Society, Leigh Community Centre 
(Room 5), Saturday, April 29, 7.30 
pm, H. J. Blackham, ‘Ethics’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, 11 Park Hill, Car- 
shalton Beeches. Saturday, April 
15, 7.30 pm, George Dobinson, 
‘Teaching the Maladjusted’. 

Brighton & Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, April 9, 5.30 pm, Tea 
Party, Annual General Meeting; 
Mrs R. Moody, ‘Australian Art 
and Literature’. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
25 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Friday, April 7, 7.30 pm, ‘Crime 
and Punishment’. 

Basildon Humanist Group, Rail- 
way Hotel, Pitsea. Wednesday, 
April 19, 8 pm, Hector Hawton, 
‘Humanism and Morality’, 


RPA Development Fund 


Donations received during February, 1961: 

£9 17s—A. D. Azhar. 

£8 19s—J. L. Allison. 

£5 5s—R. C. Watson. 

£5—M. J. Hindson; A. Melbye; Mrs 
H. F. Raine. 

£3 19s—F. A. Law; W. F. Wakely. 

£3 16s 6d—E. E. Black; H. J. Trueman. 

£3 3s—Dr J. H. Wilbourn. 

£2 19s—Ashton Hunter. 

£2 15s—G. H. Williams. 

£2 13s 10d—-Dr Geo. Lang. 

£2 10s 3d—H. B. Hollander. 

£2 10s 24—R. J. Cormier. 

£2 7s 100—Dr W. Becker. 

£2 2s--P. G. Bamford; N. J. G. Hagg- 
berg; M.'s H. Howard; Lt-Col E. Lloyd- 
Still; D. R. Park; Mrs M. Reddaway. 

£2—S. |. Williams. 

£1 15s 7d--J. Kenny. 

£1 10s 1d—E. Cybart. 

£1 9s—A. Dilley. 

£1 8s 8d—i>. D. Molony. 

£1 1s 74d—D. W. Hunter. 


£1 Is—P. F. Clarke; Dr J. L. Connacher; 
R. M. Cunningham; J. Egan; A. Fergu- 
son; E. T. Grieveson; C. W. Marshall; 
A. W. McLaren; Dr W. H. D. Morgan; 
Mrs S. Mulcahy; R. U. Price; Dr 
W. C. M. Scott; Mrs R. Throup; F. J. 
Toole; J. Weston; Mrs E. R. Wood. 

£1—Dr H. H. Dodds; P. Townsend; Miss 
P. Woodward; A. R. Williams. 

19s—C. Allday; M. Baker; G. U. Grim- 
beck; J.K.R., P. P. Newton; J. W. 
Nixon; Dr W. G. Pearce; A. O. Shone; 
F, Subsidé. 

16s 94d—H. Golby. 

15s 3d—D. L. Humphries. 

15s—H. Newman. 

14s 8d—Rev W. P. Jenkins; J. L. Taylor. 

14s 44—Mrs WH. Downes. 

13s 2d—Mrs Anne M. Martin. 

13s—H. Bouteiller. 

12s 6d—G. L. Green. 

12s 1d—A. Seitz. 

12s—Mrs E. M. Graham. 

10s 6d—J. H. Baker; D. S. Birchfield; 
Dr L. Hoff; Dr R. E. Vaughan. 

10s—Anon; Mrs Figures; W. 
Ghartey; Mrs S. S. Harper; A. A. 
Percy; ‘Philosophe’; Dr J. S. Weiner; 
John illiams. 

9s—‘A.F.’; B. S. Davis; R. G. W. Druitt; 
L. Evans; V. A. Farkash; Trevor R. 
Hatton; B. Martin; W. R. Plunkett; 
T. T. Price; J. W. Rowley; G. H. 
Templeman. 

8s 7d—L. W. Stephens. 

8s—Mrs L. C. Harding. 

7s 6d—Andreas Eng. 

7s 4d—Miss V. Skerl. 

7s 3d—Mrs M. L. Wallace. 

7s—K. L. Snow. 

6s—C. England. 

5s—T. Angus; A. Elsmere; F. W. Harris; 
L. Rigby; B. Whycer. 

4s 2d—A. Koch. 

4s—J. A. Banks; C. R. Colven; M. H. 
Emdon; Miss M. G._ Flexman; 
W. H. Lewis; H. Milsom; Miss 
D. K. Rann; R. Stein; ‘N.T.’. 

2s 6d—G. W. Blaymires; D. Walker. 

1s—Mrs H. Burton. 


Total to February 28, 1961: £334 Is 6d 








Classified Advertisements 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 

‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers 1s extra. 


LECTURES 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. SUN- 
DAYS, 11 am. Apr 9—Dr W. E. Swinton, 
New Heavens and Old Gods. Apr 16— 
F. H. A. Micklewright, MA, Sin and 
Morals. Apr 23—H. Hutton Hynd, The 
Shakespearean Ethic, by John Vyvyan. 
Apr 30—E. Royston Pike, JP, Mill’s 
‘Representative Government’, Then and 
Now. 

TUESDAYS, 7.15 pm. Open Discussions. 
Apr 11—Meat Hunger in Man, Natural 
or Unnatural?; R. Lightowler. Apr 18— 
The Significance of the Synagogue; M. 
Domnitz, MA. Apr 25—David Hume: 
The Modern Philosopher; H. J. Black- 
ham, BA. 


BOOKS WANTED 


THINKER’S LIBRARY Nos 17, 38, 55, 
56, 73.—Box No H9. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOLIDAYS in Holland with Humanists. 
Seaside resort on the Hook, near The 
Hague. Write—C. J. Vink, Columbus- 
straat 34, Hoek van Holland. 

THE HUMANIST. Bound vols. for 1960 
now ready, 40s. post paid.—RPA, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 


solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 
CLUES ACROSS 40 Candles or a Shavian 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries sh 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must 
received not later than Friday, April 1 





























5 Ruler of Amritsar (4) lion-tamer (9) 

9 According to Gilbert, he 41 Shabby except when ! r4 3 4 5 6 7 
has a lot of unhappiness! glad (4) 9 10 
(9) 

10 Half a traitor met with CLUES DOWN 
a hip (3) 1 Shape of scholarship (4) 7] 

11 Work for the cast (4) 2 Disinfectant might be mute 

i2 Conservative’s loving and inglorious (6) /2 4/3 6 
confession (7) 3 Thought for a bone (5) 

16 Nearly valueless, but 4 A fly tribe! (3) 17 18 
nearly half a million! (3) 6 Does she take the cake? 

17 Canine jug (4) On the contrary! (7) 

18 Temper on the highway 7 Not always found with 19 0 / 
is illusory (6) reason (6) 

19 Tending to lie down (5) 8 ‘Your testament’ might be 2 

21 Bacchic frequenter of its alternative title! (7-5) 

24 ac. 12 But they are not well- "4 

22 The sword of Islam (8) ordered resting places! 23 

23 Contains a pupil under (8-4) 
the lash (3) 13 When to repent (5) S126 7 

24 In which I take mine 14 Hi, governor! Do as you're 
ease (3) told! (4) 

25 Clan rouses the tent- 15 Garment for half an 28 9 JO | 31 
dweller (8) abstainer (7) 

28 The rage of Erin (3) 20 The dentist’s locum (7) 32 33 

30 Sugar dangerous to 24 I struggled to envelop the 
aircraft (5) oak (5) 134 35 36 

32 Camp a mite makes 26 Degrading to make a 
lime (5) graduate warble! (7) 37 39 

33 Whales hearty though 27 Billy at the theatre (4) 
unpointed (4) 29 There’s a Jewish queen! 

34 A piece in the mouth (3) (6) 39 

35 Chrysolite for the fairy’s 31 Make sure of 124 feet (6) 
dowry (7) 33 Centre of the earth (5) 4/ 

37 He hopes to succeed! (4) 36 Oh my, what a curve! (4) 

39 Litigious animal (3) 





38 Novel sounding animal (3) 








THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 
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age a rational approach to human problems; To provide 
a constructive alternative to the religious view of life; 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- 
fare; To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties; 
To publish books, pamphlets. and periodicals, and to 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further 
these aims and all they entail. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 

THE HUMANIST (monthly for one year from date of 
joining) and THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published 
each January). 

SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 

New members will also receive the following books FREE 

Search for Purpose. By Arthur E. Morgan. 207 pp. 

The Papacy in Politics Today. By Joseph McCabe. 144 pp. 

Jesus: Myth or History? By Archibald Robertson. 125 pp. 

In — the Real Bible. By A. D. Howell Smith. 

The Rationalist Annual 1961. 100 pp. 





RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of the Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 

MR ) 

MRS | 

TRS) Spee P an ee Aeenoneannre ss fetes? 
TITLE J Initials 


ADDRESS  .......crccccc.ccsorssccscescscossesecess " 


STII faa heise 
*Free on request 
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